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1935 Progress Demands Co-Operation 


Government, 


Industry and Agriculture Must Work 


Together to Maintain Gains in 1935 


by S. L. MAYHAM 


these pages a year ago this month, there was laid 

down a list of ten objectives upon which the gov- 
ernment, industry and trade might work during 1934. 
It was a broad list of the major difficulties in the way 
of a return to complete prosperity and it would have 
been optimistic indeed to have believed that all, or 
even a major portion, of these objectives, would have 
been accomplished at the opening of 1935. 

Toward some of them the last year has brought 
notable progress. In some of them there has been a 
distinct lag, disappointing to many, it is true, but not, 
on the whole discouraging. Bringing the country out 
of a depth of depression so profound as that of 1932 
is a task which cannot be accomplished without set- 
backs and difficulties and no program for achieving this 
end could be carried through equally in all of its parts. 
In addition, too rapid progress at certain points brought 
disappointing reactions, which seemed to have halted 
recovery when viewed by themselves, but, when con- 
sidered in the light of the entire upward movement, 
were but incidents of no great importance. 


I: a survey of industry and commerce published in 


Government and Business 


No survey of 1934 can omit reference to the govern- 
ment or to politics and still discuss business intelli- 
gently. Recovery from the depression has been based 
largely upon government planning and initiative. Many 
have resented this but there can be no doubt of its 
reality and this is a survey of conditions and not an 
argument from theory. 

Since it is a survey of conditions, it is necessary to 
point out what seems a fallacy in the writings and 
thinking of a host of financial and commercial “ex- 
perts”. This is the belief in swings “to the left” and 
swings “to the right” in Administration policies. Care- 
ful study will show that the Administration program 
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has veered neither to the right nor to the left but has 
continued toward certain very definite economic objec- 
tives which were outlined in Mr. Roosevelt’s inaugural 
address nearly two years ago. The supposed “swings” 
have arisen from the President’s established habit of 
handling one thing at a time. When he was at Albany 
and since he has been in Washington, it has been his 
custom to take up each specific proposal separately and 
to endeavor to secure definite action upon it before 
going on to the next part of the program. 

Naturally in any program of mingled recovery and 
reform, there are sections which represent innovations 
and changes from the established methods. There are 
other sections which fit closely into the pattern of the 
past. As each is taken up in order there will be a 
succession of “swings”, each of which may be inter- 
preted by those whose interests or desires are closely 
involved, as conservative or radical as the case may be. 
When the picture is viewed as a whole, these inequalities 
are found to fit into the entire scene and to be “swings” 
merely in the minds of those who desire so to con- 
sider them. 


Taxation 


Prominent in the view of this industry is the question 
of taxation. It is now quite apparent that the excise 
taxes on toilet preparations are to be continued. Mr. 
Roosevelt has expressed himself on the question and his 
words are certain to outweigh the arguments of indus- 
try on this subject. Frankly, the government program 
for the coming year will require huge revenues. It is 
too much to expect that any established source of 
revenue will be dropped. Rather may we expect a 
tightening of the administrative features of these taxes 
which may place an even heavier burden upon our 
industry than that of the last two years. 

The Administration has tried to avoid a new general 
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revenue bill and will try to avoid one this year. At the 
same time, some of the Congressional spending pro- 
posals may force such a measure. Should, for example, 
the soldiers’ adjusted compensation be passed over an 
undoubted Presidential veto, Mr. Roosevelt will insist 
upon its being financed. Further in regard to taxation, 
it is probable that some change in the set-up with re- 
spect to tax exempt securities will be undertaken. This 
has long been a sore spot in the tax situation and both 
from the standpoint of revenue and from that of en- 
couraging investment in industry, it may be expected 
that some action on the matter will be proposed if not 
actually made a part of the law. 


The Budget 


Closely allied with the problem of taxation is that 
of the budget. There has been pressure on the part of 
the conservative business interests for budget balancing 
ranging all the way from “immediate” balancing to 
balancing ‘“‘as soon as practicable”. The Administra- 
tion looks upon the matter in a two-fold light; first, 
that the “ordinary” budget is now in balance while it 
is definitely impossible to balance the “extraordinary” 
or relief budget. Whether or not this is quibbling on 
words is a question, but it seems definitely certain that 
the demand for a balanced budget as a prelude to re- 
covery cannot possibly be met. Recovery will have to 
proceed for a time with the budget unbalanced, a situa- 
tion not without its dangers for the present and its 
difficulties for the future. 


Credit for Industry 


Last year, it was pointed out that credit for small 
industry and, perhaps, for the consumer as well, was a 
problem to which much thought must be given. While 
some progress has been made through governmental 
guarantee of certain types of credit, notably for home 
owners, this problem remains in rather aggravated form 
to be faced during the coming year. Ample funds are 
available but they are not available upon terms which 
the small industrialist can utilize. This very fact has 
led to a storm of demands for credit liberalization. It 
has brought about a strong and apparently growing 
movement for a complete reorganization of the bank- 
ing business. 


Currency* 


The reforms and improvements already made in bank- 
ing which have had such a salutary effect upon the 
public confidence in banks, have not been sufficient 
to still the cry against the bankers which has been 
growing among the consuming masses and to some ex- 
tent among small industrialists and business men. Pro- 
posals range from a very moderate demand for greater 
control of credit and currency resources by the govern- 
ment to an out and out demand that Congress take 
over all banking functions other than that of deposi- 
tories for safe keeping. Just how far the more radical 
proposals can progress in the new Congress cannot be 
foretold at the moment, but there seems little doubt 
that further reform with a view to more liberal han- 





* Since these paragraphs were written, the “Gold Clause” argu- 
ments have been heard before the Supreme Court. Its decision 
may alter the conclusions although it seems probable that Congress 
will be able to legislate in such a way that the effect of an adverse 
decision would be largely minimized.—AUuTHoR. 
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dling of the credit situation will be the final outcome. 

Coupled with this problem is that of the currency, 
Here positions range all the way from unlimited ex- 
pansion upon, or even without any metallic base, to 
an immediate return to stabilization upon gold. The 
more conservative elements have almost demanded that 
a return to gold be put into effect at once. This is 
obviously impracticable with the pound in suspense and 
with other European currencies, even those which are 
“on gold”, in a most unstable position. This govern- 
ment cannot stabilize on gold without an international 
agreement. At the moment there seems no great pros- 
pect of reaching such an agreement in the immediate 
future. World recovery has not yet progressed to the 
point where the commercial nations could reach one. 
Political difficulties in almost every great country also 
stand in the way. 

There is, on the other hand, a vociferous and appar- 
ently numerous section of the public which demands a 
huge currency expansion. For example, Mr. Brisbane, 
possibly the keenest editorial mind in the country, would 
finance public works with “green” paper, not bearing 
interest as against “yellow” paper which bears interest. 
He has a large following. Father Charles E. Coughlin, 
whose Union for Social Justice is said to number 5,000,- 
000 adherents and to be growing rapidly, would have 
Congress take over all credit and currency functions, 
meaning, presumably, the free issuance of non-interest 
bearing obligations in huge volume. There is strong 
sentiment in the new Congress led by Senators Thomas 
and Wheeler for some such action. 

It remains a fact that the government has in its 
vaults nearly $10,000,000,000 in gold and silver which 
might be utilized as a basis for currency expansion and 
against which might be issued about $25,000,000,000 
in currency of one kind or another to finance new 
projects, retire public debt, or other purposes. No one 
as yet knows Mr. Roosevelt’s mind on the subject nor 
exactly what he considers the “sound money” to which 
he is pledged. 


Position of Industry 


Undoubtedly the consumer goods industries find 
themselves in far better position now than they did 
at the end of 1933. There was a decided upturn in 
business at retail during the first quarter of 1934, and 
while this was succeeded by several months during 
which things were apparently at a standstill, the closing 
quarter witnessed another spurt in buying by the pub- 
lic which brought the year’s retail business to levels 
not seen since 1930. The production of consumers’ 
goods showed a like gain and is now moving in very 
satisfactory manner. As an instance, the automobile 
industry will produce more cars by far in 1935 than 
in 1934 when more cars were made than in 1933. 

The great problem of industry now is the stimulation 
of the durable goods industries and of construction. It 
is natural during a severe depression that plant build- 
ing, machine replacement and other matters on which 
depend the durable goods industries should be neglected. 
This natural lag has been accentuated this time by 
lack of confidence in the monetary system and by 
restrictions upon the flotation of long term credits. 
Government has shown a commendable desire to assist 
the building industry, and its program has, to some 
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extent, succeeded. Business must now do its part 
through the purchase of equipment and the moderniza- 
tion of its facilities. To this end, it seems likely that 
it will have some governmental co-operation, perhaps 
by way of direct aid, perhaps by some loosening of the 
restrictions on the flotation of securities. 


Government in Business 


Two major efforts of the government to stimulate 
business were of great importance during 1934. The 
first of these was the A.A.A. which entered into a pro- 
gram designed to bring the position of agriculture and 
industry into better balance. This program was quite 
successful although there is grave question how great 
the success would have been had not the prolonged 


drought played into the hands of those desiring to re- 
move the surplus of agricultural products. However, 
the farmers have by vote in many sections of the coun- 
try showed their approval of the program and the 
A.A.A. has asked for even further powers from the 
new Congress and seems likely to get them. 

The other is the N.R.A. against which much adverse 
comment has been heard. The primary purpose of the 
N.R.A. was to decrease unemployment by shortening 
hours and to put the unemployed at productive work. 
To accomplish this through the aid of industry itself, 
the government proposed to grant industry a measure of 
government supported self-regulation. The major ob- 
ject was to increase employment and this N.R.A. un- 
doubtedly accomplished. Other matters which may be 
(Continued on Page 591) 





Department Store Sales Continue Good Record 
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line below the 100 or 1928 level. 


comparison of sales of toilet 
preparations in department stores in 
five Federal Reserve Bank districts 
during the last three years and gen- 
eral sales in all departments in the 
same stores in 1934 to date. As 
will be seen from an examination 
of the chart, sales of toilet goods 
have consistently remained well 
ahead of general sales levels. In 
addition the sales lines for 1933 and 
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ness this year has been about equal 
to that of last year and now shows 
signs of exceeding the record for 
1933 and also surpassing that for 
1932. The chart is based on 
monthly sales for 1928 which are 
considered as 100. During 1930 
and 1931 sales consistently held at 
about the 100 level. There was a 
fairly sharp drop toward the end 
of 1931 which brought the 1932 


Early reports for December indi- 
cate a gain over December of last 
year but the returns have not been 
sufficient as yet to draw a real con- 
clusion which could be expressed 
on the chart. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the industry should be 
encouraged by the showing made 
during 1934 and optimistic for a 
decided upturn in the line over the 
next few months. 
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Retail Trade Shows Sharp Gains 


Business Better and Higher Priced Goods More 


in Demand — Codes Considered 


Generally Satisfactory 


SURVEY of retail trade in toiletries in im- 
A portant cities from Coast to Coast has been 

secured by our correspondents. The results of 
the survey when summarized show: (1) that business 
was better in the latter half of 1934 than in the same 
period of 1933; (2) that Christmas business was 
far ahead of 1933; (3) that the outlook for 1935 is 
considered good in general; and (4) that the retail 
and toilet preparations codes have not hurt business 





New York 


USINESS among department stores during the lat- 

ter half of 1934 ran at just about the levels of 
1933 until the holiday trade began when there was 
a decided upturn making total sales for the six months 
period well above those of the previous year. Drug 
stores also reported some upturn but not so great 
as that in the other normal outlets. 


The Christmas trade is estimated at about 20 per 
cent on the average above that of last year. Business 
for the last six months of the year is believed to have 
been about 10 per cent above 1933. 

There was a decided trend toward higher priced 
merchandise during the holiday season but regular 
sales during the last half of the year still stressed 
medium to low priced goods. The syndicate stores 
reported a fair Christmas but an excellent trade in 
toiletries during most of the year with no sign of a 
tendency away from the cheaper outlets. 

Some mild criticism of provisions of the retail code 
was heard but the provisions of the toilet preparations 
code, regarding demonstrations and other matters af- 
fecting retail outlets were generally praised. In only 
one instance was a definite suggestion made for changes 
in the code, one buyer asserting that the suspended 
PM provision should, in his opinion, be put into 
effect. Others had no suggestions to offer. 
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but have in many instances improved it, and store 
owners and officials generally desire no material change 
in the code set-up. On only one question was there 
substantial difference in opinion, i.e., whether higher 
priced or lower priced goods were in greater favor. 
In general, however, replies to this question seemed to 
indicate that higher priced merchandise is coming 
back. 


The reports of our correspondents are as follows: 


Chicago 


ONSENSUS of opinion among concerns interviewed 

is that the sales of the last six months of 1934 
showed an increase of about 20% over the last six 
months of 1933. 

Five concerns state that their Christmas business of 
1934 showed a remarkable gain over 1933 and while 
exact figures are not available, their opinion is that 
their volume will show an increase of over 30%. 

There is a definite trend toward specialties, for in- 
stance the pushing of special creams and powders which 
are advertised for particular purposes. Eye products 
have received more attention this year, and the gen- 
eral opinion is that with more advertising, these special 
products will show considerable increase in sales during 
1935. More extended use of radio promotion is a cer- 
tainty. 

The better class of department stores report that 
customers are seeking the better or higher class of mer- 
chandise, and this was particularly noticed during the 
Christmas trade. Imported toilet preparations were 


called for in the larger and more expensive containers. 
The chain stores report a trend to the larger packages 
with a noticeable leaning towards higher class merchan- 
dise, in the Central, North and Western sections, while 
the demand from their Southern trade is inclined for 
larger and cheaper materials. 

Information on all questions regarding the Code is 
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dificult to secure. No concern interviewed thought 
that any of the codes interfered with their sales, al- 
though they did report that it complicated their sales, 
and added considerable to the general handling of bus- 
iness. 

All concerns interviewed seemed inclined to believe 
that business would be better, if all Code restrictions 
be removed, with the exceptions of the restrictions 
regarding hours and wages. They advocated general 
simplifying of all code restrictions with the removal of 
all complicated red tape, so that they could regulate 
their selling and manufacturing to a simple set of rules 
and be able to know just what to expect in the way of 
legislation for the next few years to come. 


Philadelphia 


HE last six months of 1934 reveal an increase in 

toilet preparation sales over the same period in 
1933, according to information received from the lead- 
ing drug, chain store and department store outlets in 
the Philadelphia area. In the face of an increase in 
1933 over the preceding year the three most impor- 
tant distributing units registered a satisfactory gain, 
although in the chain stores the lead over 1933 figures 
will be unexpectedly slight. Drug store sales were 
up ten to fifteen per cent, while department stores re- 
ported twenty per cent increase in toilet goods sales, 
with the big chain establishments showing about five 
per cent over last season. 

It was generally agreed that the Christmas business 
was much better than 1933, in fact the volume in 
most cases exceeded the estimated sales made before the 
holiday buying got under way. Buyers and department 
managers refused to give definite information on the 
Christmas business and the nearest tabulation was be- 
tween 25 and 30 per cent. 

Buyers for chains, large retail drug stores and de- 
partment stores agree that in view of the pickup in 
business and the optimistic attitude prevalent through- 
out the district, there will be a larger market for 
toilet goods in the higher price and “luxury” class. 
Naturally the retailers are going to take advantage of 
this trend but they are, in many instances, “‘still feeling 
their way” and will not buy heavily, especially of pro- 
ducts that do not have an already established field. 
One thing is certain, there is a demand among women 
especially, for attractively wrapped packages. One 
buyer said he noted that the trend is toward more ar- 
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tistic and colorful boxes and wrappings to appeal to 
the eye as well as to the purse. 

The price factor has been more persuasive than the 
quality appeal and although there is a certain percentage 
of discriminating customers who insist on quality rather 
than quantity their number is growing smaller and 
more than ever before larger packages and lower prices 
will prevail. 

Without a single exception, every buyer and man- 
ager interviewed in the Philadelphia area is of the 
opinion that the Retail Code as well as the Manufac- 
turers’ Code has not accomplished what it set out 
to do, has not been effective and has hindered rather 
than helped the trade. They all assert that business is 
improving in spite of the N.R.A. and not because of 
it. 

The retailers would prefer that all Code restrictions 
on toilet preparations be removed. In view of the 
general conclusion that business would be better with- 
out the N.R.A. they were extremely reticent on sug- 
gestions for modification of the Codes. 





Boston 


OTAL sales of toilet preparations showed an in- 

crease approximately 10% in the last six months 
of 1934, as against the corresponding period in 1933, 
according to leading drug, chain store, and depart- 
ment store outlets in Boston. The six concerns report- 
ing included three department stores, one large gen- 
eral merchandise chain unit, and two chain drug stores. 
Only one of these, a drug store, observed a decrease. 
In this case a decline of about 15% was accounted for 
by sharp competition from two cut price chain stores, 
recently opened nearby. 

All stores reported an increase in Christmas business 
over 1933. In most cases this was fairly substantial, 
one department store reporting an increase of 17%, 
and a large chain store noting a gain of fully 20%. 
Sets were particularly strong during the holiday sea- 
son. In the drug units, sales of toilet goods were 
slightly above 1933 during the Christmas period, their 
increase amounting to less than the other classifications. 

Only the department stores had formulated plans 
for making capital of definite trends during the first 
six months of 1935. One department store with a 
decidedly high grade clientele will emphasize its treat- 
ment lines, stressing branded merchandise through ex- 

(Continued on Page 592) 
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HE two primary requisites for successful demon- 

stration are—FIRST—personality, SECOND—psy- 

chology. Under those two classifications come 
many major and minor considerations, but upon those 
two things depend, in practically every case, the best 
sales results in every store in the country where any 
method of demonstrations is used. 

Under the first we have the following factors to 
consider. The personality and fair-mindedness of the 
employer—not necessarily the man whose bank account 
is drawn upon to pay the salaries of the demonstrators, 
for frequently he knows nothing about them—but the 
head of the sales promotion department, upon whose 
shoulders more often falls the burden of choosing, con- 
tacting and corresponding with them; the assistant sales 
manager, whose tact, or lack of it, in receiving com- 
plaints and straightening out tangles, in the absence of 
the sales promotion director, is often either an asset or 
a menace; the sales manager, whose knowledge of the 
human equation or his ignorance of it; whose compre- 
hension, sense of justice and confidence are such defi- 
nite aids, or whose business training, absorbtion in other 
problems has been such that he is unable to understand 
the importance of what he erroneously considers a minor 
link in the chain of sales he is engaged in building; and 
finally, the salesmen, who are in closer contact with 
the stores than either of the two latter executives, and 
for that reason are more apt to get the right perspec- 
tive on the situation; each of whom, according to his 
temperament, can be either resourceful, tactful and 
ingenious, or turn a deaf ear and an unseeing eye upon 
any or all suggestions, demurrings, requests, from the 
demonstrators. 


If the sales promotion director knows her business, 
she will not fail to consider her charges as very im- 
portant; will do all that is humanly possible to see that 
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Promotion by Demonstrators 





Why Some Succeed and 
Why Many Are Failures 


by EDNA COLLADAY PIERCE 


charge of demonstrations, arrange interviews, pass on 
choices and store acceptances; even the salesmen loudly 
voice their opinions, and thus there is a general lack of 
the discipline so essential to achieving successful dem- 
onstrations. 

Of course, if a director is sufficiently experienced 
she will not brook interference of this kind and should 
not imagine she has to submit to it. If she’s competent, 
she should be let alone. If she isn’t, she shouldn’t 
be there. 

If a manufacturer does not choose wisely in selecting 
his demonstration director, that’s his fault. If he is 
discerning enough to choose a capable one, she should 
be permitted to run her department on her own ini- 
tiative. Only so can she function adequately. 

One of the most successful administrators I know, 
who is vice-president of one of the largest and most 
exclusive wholesale and retail businesses in the country, 
stocking hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of 
expensive merchandise, selects his department heads 
carefully and wisely, then holds each of them entirely 
responsible for his or her own department. If any 
interference is attempted, he has it clearly understood 
that it must be reported to him at once, as must any 
and all complaints about any department. When this 
occurs, he listens and then says quietly, “Miss (or 
Mr.) Blank is in charge of that department. If you 
have anything to say about it, see her (or him).” 
Yet when one of the heads is in difficulty about 
his or her own department, that person can 


sit down and confer with that man and gr 
be sure of a sympathetic hearing 

and wise counsel. The result 

of this far-seeing policy is RS 


that all his departments 
run smoothly, thus 
leaving him free 
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important appointments and to attend to other mat- 
ters which require his consideration. 

Were this method pursued in all cases, it would 
bring about a harmonious interorganizational rela- 
tionship which would be reflected in increased business 
and cheerful service, as it is in the instance just cited. 

When executives have interorganizational politics to 
cope with constantly, it detracts from their concentra- 
tion on the specific problems that come up in every 
day business. Lost motion, divided attention, never 
accomplish maximum results. They can’t. Thus in- 
terference in competent sales management, sales pro- 
motion, advertising, demonstrations, indeed in every 
branch of the business, defeats its own purpose, and is 
so glaring an example of lack of vision, it is amazing 
that so obvious a handicap is not recognized as such 
at once. 

To begin at the beginning of the demonstration 
question, and this is where the personality of both the 
director and the demonstrator enter in, the first step 
in developing successful demonstrators for a particu- 
lar line, lies in choosing the right ones. Often this 
is done haphazardly, with small regard for securing 
the services of the right person for the right store; 
a cursory examination of past performance, a perfunc- 
tory attempt at sizing up the person to be engaged, 
which frequently is because she is young and pretty, 
and there is an urgent need in some important 
store for someone who answers her general 
description. If that demonstrator goes 
hay-wire under stress, is she to be 
blamed? Yet, frequently, 
when some one who has 
never heard of ae r~ 
applied psy- 
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chology except as a term, takes on a succession of 
demonstrators of this type, the ultimatum of the indi- 
vidual, the other executives, indeed, most of the firm, 
will audibly be that “demonstrators are no good” as 
a class, that “demonstration is an expensive proposition 
and doesn’t pay,” that “the whole thing in bunk” and 
a lot of similar expressions to the effect that all the 
word implies is a snare and a delusion. And if this 
is the opinion of the members of the firm, based pri- 
marily, though they neither know nor think so, upon 
their own erroneous selection of demonstrators, it takes 
but little imagination to realize what the buyers who 
were thus inflicted must think regarding them. And 
be very sure the buyers place the blame where it be- 
longs! They see too many demonstrators come and go 
not to be keen enough to do so. 

Yet had proper psychology been employed in the 
beginning; had care been exercised in placing the 
demonstrator in the store to which she was 
best adapted by personality, experience 
and temperament; had the buyer’s 
real requirements been prop- 
erly appraised; had the 
(Continued on 
Page 597) 
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More About Plastic Packaging 


by GEORGIA A. FREEMAN 


plastics I find there are so many points to be cov- 

ered that it will be impossible to repeat any of the 
material which appeared in the November issue. May I 
suggest you consider the two articles together as the 
whole story, remembering that what is said in the fol- 
lowing pages is closely connected with the former sec- 
tion. 

Plastic has such vast possibilities for originality of 
package that toilet goods manufacturers should take 
greater advantage of it and pack more articles in plas- 
tic. It would be well if they would give more atten- 
tion to the design of the package from both an artistic 
and a practical point of view. A private mold is a 
broad horizon for individuality and the small additional 
cost of expert designing is trifling compared to the 
results. 

Let us say you are starting off with a good designer 


Ll: going over my notes for this second article on 
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and an idea for a new package. Make sure the designer 
familiarizes himself (or herself) with the various points 
of molding which must be considered in that particular 
package. You, in turn, will do well to become con- 
versant with a few of them so that you can judge de- 
signs submitted to you. By insisting that your designer 
work with your molder you will save yourself endless 
future trouble. The compound materials manufacturers 
can also be of great help to you at this point and if 
you are in doubt about which molder to select their 
advice will be helpful for it is based on vast experience. 
Get your molder’s opinion of the design before you 
accept it from the artist, even though the artist has 
worked closely, as suggested, with the molder. 

If economy in molding is one of your prime aims this 
must be taken into consideration from the start. The 
number of pieces which will be required for the mold 
becomes important. Keep away from re-entrant curves 
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or undercuts as these immediately imply additional parts 
for the mold. On the other hand, remember that prac- 
tically any shape can be molded in plastic. Avoid 
sharp corners in most instances and never, even for 
economy’s sake, design walls so thin that the parts will 
be fragile, their production difficult or easily broken by 
the consumer. It is better to use inserts than small 
tapped holes. Other details in this connection are of 
such importance that a molder’s advice is advisable 
when planning for them. 

Always remember plastic expands and contracts and 
this is scientifically allowed for by the molder but easily 
overlooked by a designer. Designs which call for inlay 


of metal can add greatly to the decorative and dramatic 
effect of a package and will be very practical to mold 
if designed with knowledge of their manufacturer. The 
mold must be made with a slight allowance so the 
metal can be correctly placed before the plastic com- 
pound or tablet is dropped in. 


Where the parts of the 
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mold meet there is a parting line finished off after the 
molding is complete. If this parting line is taken into 
consideration when designing, costs of finishing can be 
reduced. All these points should be checked up when 
you are approving a finished design. Incidentally I 
might add that difficulties often arise when the mold 
is built by one company and the molding is done by 
another. We could call it changing horses in mid- 
stream. 

While I would like to give some general figures here 
about mold costs, each package is so utterly a separate 
undertaking that it would be quite impossible to quote 
without misleading the reader. I can say this* much 
however, private mold plastic is only for the toilet 
goods manufacturer whose volume warrants private 
mold wares of any kind. And for him they are decid- 
edly reasonable. The small or even experimental toilet 
goods manufacturer has a wide selection of stock items 
in plastic from which to make his choice and with the 
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addition of label, etc., can give his package sufficient 
originality to take care of it adequately. 

Another possibility which is often successful is to 
use a part of a stock mold and part private mold. Use, 
for instance, a standard or stock jar for a cream or 
powder and a standard cavity for the cover. Have the 
top of the cover made up especially for your product. 
But if you are going to the expense of a part-private 
mold, get your money’s worth by having a good design 
job done as to guarantee the product the distinctive 
appearance you are looking for. Private molds for 
bottle, jar and tubes are so moderately priced that the 
market is fairly flooded with them. The part-private 


mold system allows for special embossing, metal inlay 
and all that sort of thing. 


Cream jars lend themselves 
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well to this and also powder boxes. I know of no one 
who has utilized an entire paper base with a plastic 
shell cap for a powder box although there is one nearly 
following this idea in one of the accompanying illus- 
trations. Think about it. Some might be so designed 
they could be used later for coasters, pin trays, ash 
receivers or what have you. 

The points just covered belong to the stage before 
acceptance of a finished design. There are also other 
questions and points which the molder is entitled to 
ask the toilet goods manufacturer before he can intelli- 
gently quote on the job. When a molder asks you these 
questions be assured he is not trying to “steal your 
business secrets” nor extract unfair information from 
(Continued on Page 599) 
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Campaign on Taxes Opens 


Effort to Collect from Trademark Owners on 
Private Brand Sales Starts in N. Y.— 
Copeland Re-Introduces Bill 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—Reports from New 

W York of a new campaign by agents of the 

Internal Revenue Bureau to collect taxes on 
the basis of sales by the owners of trademarks, even 
though the trademarked merchandise may be purchased 
from an independent manufacturer, resulted today in 
official information that this campaign is backed by 
the Bureau. 

The situation in New York, and possibly in other 
Internal Revenue Districts, is that purchasers of goods 
under private brand from manufacturers of this class 
of merchandise have recently been approached by agents 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau with various state- 
ments. These statements have ranged all the way from 
a simple request for information as to the source and 
origin of the goods which they were offering to a vir- 
tual demand on the part of the agents for the payment 
of taxes on merchandise already tax paid by the manu- 
facturer. 

It has been the custom for the manufacturers of 
private brand toilet preparations operating under a 
ruling, known as “No. G. C. M. 11522” to pay the 
manufacturers’ excise tax on private brand merchandise 
sold to the owners of the trademark. This ruling, 
which was issued in March, 1933, has seemed to be 
very definite on this particular point. The present 
operations of the Bureau of Internal Revenue seem to 
be based on a desire to collect larger taxes through the 
assessment of the excise tax upon the owners of the 
trademark and merchandisers of the product rather 
than on the actual manufacturers. It is apparent that 
the Bureau has adopted a campaign of assessing the 
trademark owners who are actually purchasers of pri- 
vate brand merchandise, not only on current sales, 
but also on previous sales on which taxes have not 
been paid because such trademark owners were operating 
in good faith under ruling No. G. C. M. 11522. 

Wright Matthews, Acting Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, replied in the affirmative to the question, 
“Does the Bureau hold that such a campaign is legal 
under the present rulings?” 

At the same time, however, he stated that the Bu- 
reau’s agents still are operating under ruling No. G. 
C. M. 11522 which has been generally interpreted by 
the toiletry industry as meaning that taxes are col- 
lectable only on the basis of the sales price of the 
manufacturer selling to the trademark owner. 

The attitude of the Bureau was expressed by Mr. 
Matthews in the form of replies to six questions pro- 
pounded by THE AMERICAN PERFUMER in an effort 
to obtain both an official explanation of the new cam- 
paign and a statement of policy to guide manufacturers 
and distributors. 

While Mr. Matthews very courteously gave unquali- 
fied replies to these questions it is recognized that 
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manufacturers may see an apparent conflict in them, 
but if so that is a matter of legal determination. 

The basis of the questions asked of the Bureau was 
the new method of tax assessments which, it is main- 
tained, is in sharp conflict with a ruling issued in 
March, 1933. Spokesmen for the industry have not 
questioned the right of the Treasury Department to 
change the basis of tax assessment but the question 
was raised whether such changes could be made and 
applied on a retroactive basis. 

The text of the questions propounded to Mr. Mat- 
thews and the substance of the replies (these may not 
be quoted directly) follow: 

1. Have the agents in New York been instructed 
to begin this campaign? 

A. General instructions have been given to all 
agents to investigate cosmetics manufacturers and other 
manufacturers liable to miscellaneous and manufac- 
turers’ excise taxes under the Revenue Act of 1932. 

2. Does the Bureau hold that such a campaign is 
legal under the present rulings? 

A. This question was answered in the affirmative. 

3. Has the Bureau superseded Mr. Charest’s ruling 
of March, 1933, on this matter by a later ruling? 

A. The ruling designated G. C. M. 11522 has not 
been superseded and the principles stated in it are in 
full force. 

4. What is the ruling under which the Bureau is 
now operating in these particular cases? 

A. The Bureau replied that the answer to this 
question is dependent upon the facts in each individual 
case. 

§. Have local agents or sub-officials the right to 
alter definite rulings by the Bureau in Washington? 

A. No. 

6. Has the Bureau any new ruling in contemplation 
on this matter if it no longer intends to observe Mr. 
Charest’s ruling of March, 1933? 

A. The reply to this question was a reference to 
Question No. 3. 


Copeland Bill Introduced 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 13.—Senator Copeland, who 
at the last session of Congress stepped aside in 
his fight for revision of the food and drug laws while the 
Administration unsuccessfully attempted to make the 
Secretary of Agriculture virtual dictator of the manu- 
facture of these products, has resumed leadership of the 
campaign at this session of Congress with proposals that 
would assure completely non-political control of the 
food and drug industries. 
He has introduced a bill different from any yet placed 
before Congress, a bill which he believes will meet with 
(Continued on Page 596) 
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New Products and Packages 


January, 1935 


Mary Chess 


Two new perfumes and a scented lac- 
quer in several odors are the latest features 
offered by Mary Chess, Inc. The perfumes 
are handsomely packaged in crystal with 
fine display cartons in cream. The lacquer 
which is intended to give a pleasant scent 
to dresser drawers, closets and the like, is 
an unusual development of great interest. 
It is packaged in glass jars of substantial 
size with plastic closure and a brush for 
application goes with it. 


McKesson and Robbins 


A number of new preparations have been placed on the market 
by McKesson & Robbins, Inc. Among them is a line of hair prepa- 
rations sold under the name “Hairtone.” The packages follow the 
general style of that shown in the accompanying photograph, and 
beside the one shown, the line includes a liquid brilliantine, a soap- 
less oil shampoo, a coco-olive shampoo, and a tonic. Also added to 
the line is a “Milk of Almond” liquid cream. The bottle follows the 
style of the hair preparations but the carton is distinctive without 
the upper colored border. The new preparations are a substantial and 
excellent addition to the company’s line and have already secured 
wide distribution through the McKesson wholesale outlets. 


Roger & Gallet 


Roger & Gallet, Inc., has brought 
out an unusual and distinctive pow- 
der box. The inner drum fits into 
a shell of cream colored plastic, 
making a fine container for the dis- 
play shelf as well as for the dressing 
table. The design in red is carried 
out on both the inner drum and the 
plastic shell. 
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Lander 


To the syndicate store lines have been added two very in- 
teresting products by Lander. They are the generous dusting 
powder to retail at 10c, an unusual value and the olive oil bril- 
liantine at a higher price range. The dusting powder comes 
in six odors. 


United Drug 


This company has adopted the handsome 
plastic powder box, shown in the illustration. 
The box contains no trade mark or design 
making it useful for a secondary purpose. 


Ey-Teb 


A new “Mascary” is the latest contribution 
of this company. It comes in convenient 
leather purse case and needs no water or mois- 
ture for use. Brush and tube are all that are 
required. 


Lancelle 


The “unusual “hat box” 
dusting powder box has been 
added to the Lancelle (Stor- 
fer Products) line of prepa- 
rations. Its design carried 
out very faithfully the hat 
box idea. The container and 
puff are of generous size and 
buyers are already showing 
great interest in this unusual 
new item. 
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We Are on the Up-Grade! 
LSEWHERE in this issue we publish a survey and 
semi-forecast of general business conditions at the 

opening of 1935, supplemented by a factual survey of 
conditions in the retdil*toilet preparations field, secured 
by our staff of regular correspondents in principal cities 
from Coast to Coast. The general survey article at- 
tempts to present certain fundamentals of the business 
situation upon which manufacturers of toilet prepara- 
tions may base their judgments for the coming year. 
But far more important is the picture of the retail trade 
and its trend, which our staff writers have sent us. This 
is material from the “firing line” and as such is worthy 
of more than casual perusal. 

Recalling our former editorial upon the business cycle 
and its possible operation during the next two or three 
years, it is more than interesting to find that the retail 
trade is already experiencing a general upturn which 
brought its Holiday trade to levels averaging better 
than any year since 1930. Almost every section of the 
country shared in this increase in business, but the 
gains were most pronounced in what might be called 
centers of the agricultural shopping trade. Mid-Western 
and Southern cities showed a greater proportionate gain 
in business than did the industrial sections of the East 
and North. 

This emphasizes a point which seems to us to be 
the key to the present upward trend in the business 
and through 
weather conditions, which in normal times would have 
been considered strongly adverse, the lack of balance 
between agriculture and industry has been more nearly 


cycle. Through governmental effort 


overcome than even the most optimistic had thought 
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possible. The weakness of the entire structure now 
seems to be the lag of the industries engaged in the 
manufacture of producers’ goods. Thus, the machinery 
and permanent-equipment trades and the building in- 
dustry are far behind the consumers’ goods industries, 
and even behind agriculture. 

To overcome the lag of a year or more in our recov- 
ery as compared with that from previous depressions, 
it is obvious that these producers’ goods industries must 
be stimulated. There are already signs that they will 
receive a marked stimulus during the coming year. 
Government plans call for an expansion of building 
activities particularly along the lines of housing. Indus- 
tries under the influence of the sharp upward turn in 
the demand for consumers’ goods, are to some extent 
planning for plant renovation, modernization and ex- 
pansion. The speed with which we advance during 
1935 is dependent to a very large extent upon the 
activity of industry along these lines. It is, of course, 
quite natural that leaders of industry should proceed 
with caution and that they should hesitate to increase 
productive facilities. At the same time the fine up- 
turn in consumer trade should go far toward overcom- 
ing this quite natural tendency. 

Specifically to the toilet preparations industry, it 
may be said that, while we are far in advance in sell- 
ing, advertising, packaging and merchandising, and 
while notable progress has been made along these lines 
during the depression years when other industries failed 
to make the most of their limited opportunities, we 
are far from a progressive industry in production, and 
especially in the use of machinery and equipment, either 
specially designed for our field or adaptable from other 
While this is not a big 
industry, it has a present capacity for stimulating the 


related industrial operations. 


durable goods industries out of all proportion to its 
moderate size. There is urgent need for plant mod- 
ernization, for the installation of additional equipment 
and machinery, for a more progressive outlook upon 
We should take advantage 


of the upturn in retail business and the excellent sales 


our production problems. 


prospects reported for the coming year to undertake 
this work. Only thus can we do our share in stimu- 
lating those industries upon which the present course of 
the business cycle and our own future prosperity so 
largely depend. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 


ScHULTZ-ILLINOIS-STAR Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN PERFUMER AND ESSENTIAL 
Om REVIEW 


432 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


GENTLEMEN: Our business for 1934 has 
shown a very substantial increase and we feel that 
our advertising in your publication has helped us 
very convincingly in obtaining the new business 
that has enabled us to show the advancement in 
sales during 1934. 

We are also pleased with the service and co- 
operation we have received from you when the 
occasion demanded dependable information and 
quick action. 

With best wishes for the future, we are 

Yours very truly, 
SCHULTZ-ILLINOIS-STAR COMPANY, 
CHARLES T. Simpson, Manager. 





The Legislative Season 


ONGRESS is again in session and many state legis- 
latures have already started their deliberations. 

No less than 43 state legislatures will convene during 
January while Florida’s law making body will meet in 
April. 
With all of these groups actively engaged in the process 


This is decidedly the “on year” for legislation. 


of turning out new laws it is to be expected that many 
bills affecting cosmetics and toilet preparations will be 
considered. 

Bills affecting our industries will fall naturally into 
three groups: regulatory measures, tax bills and alcohol 
laws. The first two will have the attention of Congress. 
Senator Copeland has already re-introduced his new 
Food and Drugs Bill. 
sure which was lost last year largely through lack of 


It is substantially the same mea- 
time for consideration. One or two of the drug pro- 
visions have been modified but those affecting cos- 
metics are in about the same situation as they were 
in § 2800 of the 73rd Congress. It is expected that the 
bill will be passed during the session with some fur- 
ther modifications. In general, it is satisfactory to the 
cosmetic industry although a better definition of the 
term “cosmetics” would improve it. This will undoubt- 
edly be taken up and considered at hearings. 

Congress will also have before it the continuance of 
the present excise taxes upon toilet preparations. These 
have been burdensome, hard to administer and generally 
It is expected that they will be 
re-enacted, since the President has recommended that 


unfair to the industry. 


the entire group of excise taxes be continued. Two 
points in the law require clarification and the industry, 
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despite the virtual certainty of continued taxation, may 
well appear to ask certain modifications to this end. 

The question of “who is the manufacturer” is one 
point requiring definition in the new law. The industry 
is now engaged in a defense of the sales company set-up 
which will be costly to itself and to the government. 
This point should be definitely clarified in the bill. 
There is further the problem of so-called “border-line” 
products. A_ re-definition of the term “cosmetics” 
would be eminently desirable. 

Both of these points are now covered only in regu- 
lations, and it is a tragic fact that the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has made a sad bungle of its regulations 
The fact is that the Bureau is not 
competent to make regulations on taxes which affect 


on the excise tax. 


business and industry in such technical ways. Congress 
should be prevailed upon to enact not only a tax bill 
but its intent with regard to the collection of the tax 
and classification of products to be taxed should be 
written directly into the bill itself. 

The 


turning of a large part of direct relief work back to 


There will be numerous state tax bills as well. 


the states will make the necessity for greater revenues 
paramount. We may expect that many states will have 
proposals for taxing cosmetics presented. Only through 
constant vigilance and wholehearted co-operation be- 
tween the A.M.T.A. and other National and local or- 
ganizations in the industry, will it be possible to avert 
some unfair tax measures that would disturb the present 
“squirmy” business situation. . 

A few of the states may attempt regulatory measures 
along the lines of the Maine law. It will be necessary 
to be vigilant in this matter as well. Maine may repeal 
its cosmetic law but undoubtedly fanatical proposals 
will be heard in other states, despite the fact that Con- 
gress will be working on a general regulatory measure. 
Here too co-operation will be urgently needed. 

There remain the alcohol bills which a number of 
states are almost certain to propose on account of the 
repeal of prohibition. In general, these bills should not 
be serious. They will be aimed at illegal sale of intoxi- 
cants and the diversion of alcohol into illegal channels. 
One safeguard is necessary and that is the inclusion in 
each such bill of a clause specifically exempting alcohol 
All state 
liquor and alcohol control bills will have to be watched 


intended for use in the arts and industry. 


to insure the inclusion of such a clause. 
The several associations in the industry will be alert 
They 


will need the co-operation of every member of the 


and watching for any unfavorable legislation. 


industry, not only to watch for the appearance of the 
measures but for local action in the states when the 
bills do appear. In the past, such co-operation has been 
given wholeheartedly. We are sure that it will be given 
in the same measure this year. 
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Excise Taxes and Rulings 

NDOUBTEDLY the government would like to 

get more money out of the excise tax on toilet 
preparations. Undoubtedly the collections were lower 
than estimates. Probably some revision of collection 
methods might bring about the collection of more 
money. Possibly this could be done without too much 
aggravation and harrassing of the industry. 

The present campaign which ‘has been started in 
New York against purchasers of private label, tax paid, 
goods is scarcely calculated to accomplish any of these 
objects. It is to all appearances merely an effort to 
bluff and frighten private brand sellers into paying 
taxes which, under present rulings, the government is 
not entitled to and cannot legally demand. 

In a ruling handed down by a responsible official 
in March 1933, the private brand matter was finally 
settled on the basis of payment of the taxes by the 
actual manufacturers and Not by the owners of the 
trade marks. Now the government, without altering 
the ruling and with the definite statement that it is 
still in effect, is apparently endeavoring to scare “back 
taxes” out of a large number of trade mark owners, 
whose goods are made for them under private brand. 
A number of pretexts are used to hold that these are 
not private brand goods but that the actual manufac- 


turer is merely the agent of the trade mark owner. 


There seems to be but little weight to most of these 
pretexts. Certainly, they do not alter the original and 
very definite ruling. 

No one questions the right of the government to 
change its rulings if it finds them to have been in error. 
But it will be very hard to find anyone who would 
defend a change in policy in direct violation of pre- 
vious rulings and an effort to collect BACK TAXES under 
such a reversal. It is possible that the ruling of March 
1933 was in error. That can be argued when it is 
changed. But the trade has operated in good faith 
under it for nearly two years. It seems neither legally 
nor morally justifiable to attempt to collect taxes, 
which under the ruling are not due, simply because 
officials of the Bureau now think the ruling to have 


been in error. 


In addition, the actual contacts of agents in the 
new campaign in many instances have been so disagree- 
able, so close to the borderline of threat or coercion, 
as to be highly objectionable to any self respecting 
house. 

This situation must be clarified and probably will 
be. Meanwhile, it is our feeling that the trade should 
continue operating under the 1933 ruling and should 
insist upon definite authority for any attempts to col- 
lect taxes on merchandise on which the amount due 


under that ruling has already been paid. 





Government Soap Projects 
(A Letter to the Editor) 


Epiror, THE AMERICAN PERFUMER 
SIR:— 

In the December issue of THE AMERICAN PERFUMER, 
appears a paragraph to the effect that the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration is starting operation 
of a soap factory at Paris, Kentucky. 

According to information which I have received 
from Washington, that is not quite a correct state- 
ment of the situation. FERA has indicated that it has 
no intention of operating soap factories itself. When 
any such are contemplated, it is entirely because local 
relief officials go into this kind of enterprise. 

A recent check-up by FERA as to the extent to 
which local relief officials have initiated soap factories, 
shows that in Kentucky there are six plants, one each 
in the following counties: Grant, Pendleton, Nicholas, 
Harrison, Bourbon and Montgomery. In Oklahoma 
there is one, in Okmulgee County. Each of these plants 
is said to employ between 12 and 16 people. 

The plant in Oklahoma is operated in conjunction 
with a relief meat canning plant and for its raw ma- 
terial it uses only the scraps from this canning plant. 
The Kentucky plants get their fat materials in the 
form of gifts from the hotels, restaurants, etc. 

I may add that our Association office is watching 
this situation closely because we feel that the operation 
of soap plants on relief funds is an unwise and unfor- 
tunate step for relief agencies to take. Soap is almost 
always supplied to the unemployed in the usual course 
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of relief. It is a low-priced necessity which persons 
on work relief or on cash relief usually purchase for 
themseves. Therefore, generally speaking, it is prob- 
ably true that those who are unemployed or on relief, 
are not deprived of soap. In many cases they can pur- 
chase soap at below the usual cost because in some 
parts of the country, relief and welfare agencies buy 
soap on bids and in such cases soap for relief is fre- 
quently supplied at cost of material plus cost of pro- 
duction, without profit to the manufacturer. 

Under these circumstances, every pound of soap made 
by the unemployed under relief operations simply means 
that for every person thus put to work, some other 
employee, working in a commercial soap factory, is 
thrown out of work. Obviously this gets nobody any- 
where, and means interruption of the normal soap 
manufacturing business and, therefore, less employment 
by this industry. 

It is our belief that the government and all relief 
agencies should make an especial effort not to disrupt 
industries, such as soap manufacturing, that have main- 
tained employment throughout the entire depression 
at practically 100%. With such industries, the gov- 
ernment certainly ought to cooperate, instead of setting 
up a type of relief-financed competition that can have 
no other effect than to replace workers regularly em- 
ployed in industry by workers employed on relief funds, 
which is clearly a step in the wrong direction. 

Sincerely yours, 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN SOAP 
& GLYCERINE PRODUCERS, 
Roscoe C. EpLUND, Manager. 
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Mother-of-Pearl Creams 


Abstract and Comment by M. G. de Navarre 


JANISTYN reports (Deutsche Parf. Ztg. 
XX 8.) that all creams of a pearly nature 
come under this heading. The pearly sheen 
has always been the desired quality in a stearate cream, 
and until the introduction of triethanolamine it has been 
a somewhat difficult quality to obtain. Of recent times, 
ethylenediamine has been used as an emulsifying agent, 
and the creams produced with it are very pearly. Some of 
the methods by which a pearly sheen can be obtained are: 

1. Emulsification with ammonia. 

2. Use of spermaceti or cetyl stearate. 

3. Combined saponification with sodium and _ potas- 
sium, or one of these with ammonia water. 

4. Use of ethyl stearate. 

§. Use of a little alcohol. 

6. Saponification with borax. 

7. Use of starch. 

8. Use of coconut soap or sodium laurate. 

9. Use of 2 or 3 per cent of oleic acid. 

10. Partial substitution of glycerine with glycol de- 
rivatives. 

11. Use of silver fish essence. 

12. Use of aluminum powder (rare, and for particu- 
lar purpose or effect). 

The proposal that boric acid aids in producing the 
silver sheen is wrong, and even harmful. The acid 
causes the cream to separate or crack, and particularly 
rapidly in the presence of glycerine. 

It is rare that only one of these saponifying agents is 
used, but usually two or more are used together. Sodium 
and potassium are often combined together with alco- 
hol and possibly a coconut soap for the effect. For the 
best results in all cases, a triple pressed stearic acid must 
be used, and its iodine number must not be more than 4. 

But since the literature is filled with directions for 
the manufacture of this type of cream, and since the 
purpose of this article is the discussion of the use of 
mother-of-pearl in the form of an essence of fish scales, 
let us get at the particulars of this ingredient. 

Fish scale essence (called herein silver fish essence) is 
extracted from the scales of certain fish of the herring 
family. Technique is complex and difficult, which pre- 
cludes its manufacture by inexperienced individuals. 
The shiny platelets are composed of a compound known 
as guanine and which is 2-amino-6-oxypurine. In the 
dry form the mass is a yellowish-white amorphous pow- 
der, with no sheen, or a little at the most. It is insoluble 
in water, slightly in alcohol and more so in ethylenedia- 
mine. The crystals are usually suspended in dilute am- 
monia, acetone, ethyl acetate or amyl acetate. In the 
latter case a little cellulose ester is usually added to aid 
in suspension. 

Silver fish essence is not stable in dilute ammoniacal 
solution. A concentrated solution dissolves it. A dilute 
solution breaks down unless a preservative is added, such 
as an ester of para-oxy-benzoic acid. Because of its 
albuminous or nuclein-like nature, the use of a preserva- 
tive is obvious. 
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It is claimed that the Japanese essence is inferior to 
the French or German article, the first being yellowish. 
The most stable and useful mixture to use is the sus- 
pension in amyl acetate containing about 1‘% cellulose 
esters. 

The use of this material in skin creams is very new. 
Where the sheen of a stearate cream disappears imme- 
diately upon rubbing into the skin, that of a stearate 
cream made with fish silver essence remains, producing 
a very peculiar glow-like reflection. This effect can be 
enhanced by the addition of small quantities of harmless 
dyes to the cream. The presence of glycerine, fats or 
lanolin decreases the effect of the fish silver essence. A 
stearate cream emulsified with borax and sodium car- 
bonate serves as a basis to which can be added from 
§ to 10% of the fish silver essence. Fish silver essence 
can be added together with powdered aluminum 12 to 
1‘~, in which instance the amount of fish essence is 
cut in half. It must be noted that the essence must 
contain as little ammonia as possible or, in this case, 
it will react with the aluminum, causing its effect to 
vanish. 

However, there are certain disadvantages in using this 
fish silver essence, in spite of the fact that the creams 
produced are good looking for a short time. After a 
while the fish essence breaks down, giving off a very 
offensive odor of trimethyl amine, which can not be 
covered by the strongest perfume. The essence breaks 
down because of a lack of preservative. Thus the for- 
mulas suggested by Cerbelaud, Turabian and others 
are of no value. 

Partial deodorization of the essence can be effected 
by the use of tepid water solutions of hydrogen peroxide 
or of sodium perborate. In this instance the acetone 
suspension is filtered over a Buchner type filter, and 
washed with the oxidizing solution. This can then be 
worked into a suspension with amyl acetate, and then 
added to a cream emulsified with triethanolamine, con- 
taining glycol derivatives as well as preservatives. 


Views of Abstractor 


My views are similar to those of Herr Janistyn. 
There is no doubt that the peculiar pearly effect fish 
silver essence produces on the skin may be desirable, 
especially in evening make-up. However, this effect 
can be obtained by adding finely powdered aluminum 
c.p. to the preparation. (Please note, the aluminum pow- 
der must be very pure.) 

Fish silver essence itself is not new; its use in creams 
is new, and because it is new it should not be consid- 
ered as altogether worthless. Nor should its adoption 
be without caution and experimentation. Some day, 
this material may be preserved in such a way as to 
warrant its addition to creams a little more freely than 
now. Meanwhile, let us wait and see. 

The main drawback as I see it is that the material has 

(Continued on Page 590) 
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Natural Flower Ouls 


Conclusion of a Survey 


by DR. ERNEST S. GUENTHER* 


IMOSA trees were introduced into Southern France 

probably in the beginning of the last century. 

There is a great variety of mimosa cultivated for 
decorative purposes and large quantities of cut flowers are 
shipped in the winter time to Northern France and all 
over Europe. The extensive mimosa forests stretching all 
along the Riviera from Cape d’Antibes through the Esterel 
and the Maures Mountains offers a most beautiful sight 
to the visitor traveling through the golden yellow woods 
and the perfume is delightful and delicate. The main 
producing region is the massif of Tanneron between 
Pegomas, Seillans and Montauroux. The mimosa trees 
bloom throughout the winter months but for the extrac- 
tion of the perfume only those flowers of the late season 
which cannot be sold as cut flowers are used. 

Of the many mimosa varieties the flowers of Acacia 
dealbata Lk. are used for extraction purposes. Manufac- 
turing is carried out from February to the end of March 
and extracting is done with volatile solvents (petroleum 
ether). 180 to 200 kilos of mimosa flowers give one 
kilo of concrete which in turn yields 180 to 200 grams 
of alcohol soluble absolute. The absolute is a viscous and 
waxy, almost solid mass of yellowish color. 

Unfortunately the absolute of mimosa is not fully char- 
acteristic of the perfume of the living flowers and in the 
extracting process seems to lose part of the delicate top- 
note of the natural perfume. In order to somewhat re- 


Cl Research Chemist, Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York. 





constitute the original perfume it is advisable for the 
perfumer to touch up the absolute by adding to it traces 
of orris concrete, otto of rose, absolute of ylang-ylang, iso- 
eugenol, terpineol, hydroxy-citronellal and p-methyl ace- 
tophenon. By skillfully doing so, a product can be ob- 
tained almost truer to nature than the pure flower oil. 

Unfortunately little is known about the chemical con- 
stitution of mimosa flower oil. 

Mimosa absolute is employed in perfumery as an excel- 
lent natural fixative of floral type, imparting to com- 
pounds a round, smooth, natural note. As such it is 
greatly esteemed by expert perfumers, especially in France. 


Cassie 


There are two varieties of Acacia used in the manufac- 
ture of natural flower oils: Acacia Farnesiana Willd. or 
Cassie Ancienne and Acacia Cavenia Hook. et Arn. or 
Cassie Romaine. The former is by far the more valuable 
and finer product and for this reason Cassie Romaine is 
being more and more abandoned. 

Cassie Ancienne: (Acacia Farnesiana Willd.) is a large 
bush growing abundantly in Egypt, Syria and also in 
Southern France. The centers in South France are 
around Cannes, Mougin and Vallauris. 

In Egypt, Cassie Ancienne is grown in nurseries di- 
rectly from seed and later the trees are planted.'| The 
mild climate of Egypt is extremely favorable to Cassic 
Ancienne which is a very sensitive plant and is easily 
killed by frost during the comparatively cold winter 
months of Southern France. 

In Southern France, Acacia Farnesiana is often grafted 
directly upon Acacia Cavenia (Cassie Romaine) which is 
a hardier, wild growing plant. Whenever the frost of 
the winter months attacks the grafted trees the wood 
destroyed by the frost is trimmed and Acacia Farnesiana 
is again grafted upon the shoots. Two years after the 


‘For further details see “The Flower Fields of Egypt”—AMERICAN 
PeRFUMER & EssentTiIAL Or Review, April-May 1931. 

Note:—The unusual photographs appearing on these two pages 
show: Page 554 Above: Mimosa; Below (left to right) a VioLet 
plant and HyacintH. Page 555 Above: GeNeT growing along the 
roadside, JoNQuILLE; Below (left to right) GarpeNtas, NARcIssE. 
























































grafting the flower harvest is normal and according 
to its size one tree can produce from two to five kilos 
of flowers. The harvest begins at the end of September 
and lasts until the end of December. At the end of 
February the trees are usually trimmed. 

In the olden days cassie flowers were extracted by 
the process of maceration (treatment with hot fat) 
and the Pomades thus obtained were either washed out 
with alcohol (Exfraits) or transformed into absolutes. 
Nowadays almost exclusively the process of extraction 
with volatile solvents is applied. 200 to 250 kilos of 
flowers give one kilo of concrete which in turn yields 
about 300 grams of alcohol soluble absolute. 

The chemistry of Cassie Ancienne was explored 
mostly by the chemists of Schimmel & Co. The fol- 
lowing constituents were found to be present: 


Methyl Salicylate Anisic Aldehyde 
Para-Cresol Cuminic Aldehyde 


Benzaldehyde Geraniol 
Benzyl Alcohol Linalool 
Decyl Aldehyde Farnesol 


(and a ketone of violet odor characteristic of 
the odor of Cassie Ancienne.) 


Despite the relatively large harvest in 1934, the im- 
portance of the Cassie Ancienne harvest in Southern 
France has diminished during the last few years due 
probably to the relatively inclement climate prevailing 
during the winter, partly due also to the expansion of 
real estate building around Cannes. Egypt, on the other 
hand, with its temperate climate and cheap native labor 
has lately become an important center of production. 

Cassie Ancienne is undoubtedly finer and more char- 
acteristic’ than Cassie Romaine and therefore is pre- 
ferred by most perfumers. If skillfully applied it 
renders excellent service in perfumes of modern heavy 
type and particularly in violet bouquets where it is 
really indispensible. 

Cassie Romaine (Acacia Cavenia Hook. et Arn.) is 
a wild growing tree which when fully grown can pro- 
duce from 5 to 10 kilos of flowers. The harvest be- 
gins about the end of September, is temporarily stopped 
during the coldest Winter months and finished in May. 
About the end of February the trees are trimmed. The 
trees are planted directly and after two to three years 
the first flowers are obtained. The Cassie Romaine trees 
are hardier, less subject to frost and need less care 
than the more delicate Cassie Ancienne. The centers 
of Cassie Romaine cultivations are also Cannes, Mougin 
and Vallauris. 

The constitution of Cassie Romaine has been investi- 
gated mostly by H. Walbaum.* The following consti- 
tuents have been found: 


Methy] Salicylate 
Benzaldehyde 
Benzyl Alcohol 
Anisic Aldehyde 
Linalool 
Aldehyde C,, 
Methyl Eugenol 
About 5.5% Phenols of which 90% 
consists of Eugenol. 


t probably 


As in the case of Cassie Ancienne, Cassie Romaine is 
extracted directly with volatile solvents, mostly petro- 


* Journ. f. prakt. Chem. II. 68 (1903), 235. 
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leum ether. Approximately 200 kilos of flowers give one 
kilo of concrete which in turn yields about 300 grams 
of absolute. The perfume of Cassie Romaine is less 
fine; it has a somewhat more pronounced spicy char- 
acter. 

The application of Cassie Romaine is about the same 
as that of Cassie Ancienne. 

Since there is less demand for Cassie Romaine, the 
remaining trees are being grafted more and more with 
Cassie Ancienne and thereby transformed into this more 
valuable variety. 

When buying cassie flower oil it is advisable to stipu- 
late exactly Cassie Ancienne because in many cases a 
mixture of Cassie Ancienne and the lower-priced Cassie 
Romaine flower oil is found on the market. 


Jonquille (Narcissus Jonquilla) 


This fragrant yellow variety of narcissus is cultivated 
throughout the floral region of the French Riviera, par- 
ticularly in the mountains of Montauroux and 
Tanneron. The harvest takes place in April. On 
account of the delicate odor, enfleurage appears to be 
the given method of extracting this flower oil but since 
the period of the jonquille flower bloom lasts only one 
month the pomades can hardly be sufficiently treated 
with flowers to be saturated. Therefore the quicker 
though much rougher process of maceration is usually 
applied. In some cases maceration and enfleurage are 
combined. Lately the modern process of extraction 
with volatile solvents is used whereby 450 to 500 kilos 
of flowers are required to give one kilo of concrete 
which in turn yields 450 to 500 grams of alcohol 
soluble absolute. 

Most of the work on the constitution of Jonquille 
flower oil has been carried out by von Soden* and later 
by Elze.t These two workers found, or at least strongly 
suspected the presence of: 
Benzyl Benzoate 

Jasmone 
Methyl Benzoate E | 
Methyl Anthranilate | von eee 


Methyl Cinnamate Soden Geraniol ( Elze 
Nerol 

Indol Farnesol J 

Linalool P 


The absolute of extraction with volatile solvents is 
certainly clearer in odor and more typical of the true 
flower perfume. The absolute of maceration, on the 
other hand, appears perhaps smoother and softer, im- 
parting to synthetic compounds a certain mildness 
which is often desirable. 

Jonquille flower oils are employed in modern com- 
pounds of the very heavy type, in oriental as well as in 
floral bouquets and especially in the modern heavy nar- 
cissus perfumes. 


Narcisse (Narcissus Poeticus) 


This is the white variety growing wild on the moun- 
tain slopes of Southern France, particularly in the 
Basses-Alpes, Var and in the Alpes-Maritimes. The 
harvest of these wild flowers takes place in April and 
May. The cultivated Narcissus Poeticus flowers are 


® Journ. f. prakt. Chem. N.F.110 (1925), 277. 
* Riechstoff Industries 3 (1928), 154. 
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sometimes yellowish but the wild ones are usually white 
and only the latter are used for extraction of the per- 
fume. This extracting nowadays is usually done with 
volatile solvents. 

Five hundred kilos of flowers yield about one kilo of 
concrete which in turn gives 270 to 300 grams of al- 
cohol soluble absolute. 

It is interesting to note that during the past few 
years the treatment of these flowers has become in- 
creasingly important in Grasse. In fact, the flower 
material is not very expensive and only the cost of 
transportation has been somewhat of a handicap. It is 
possible that in future this flower oil will gain in im- 
portance and perhaps a change in the style of perfumes 
will create quite a demand for this interesting product 
which is very unique in character and imparts new 
tonalities to compounds. 


Reseda: (Reseda odorata L.) 


Before the war, mignonette used to be an important 
flower which was largely cultivated in the region of 
Pegomas and Mougin. Nowadays only a few thousand 
kilos of flowers are being produced in the Pegomas reg- 
ion. From 25,000 to 50,000 kilos yearly the harvest 
has fallen to 3,000 to 4,000 kilos. 
style of perfumes seems to be the main reason for this 
decline and only a regular demand for flower material 
combined with a reasonable price will induce the grow- 
ers to continue planting Reseda. 

It is a tiny flower of reddish-yellowish, sometimes 
greenish or whitish color. The seed is planted in hot- 
beds during March and harvest takes place in May and 
lasts until July. Upon extraction with volatile solvents 
1150 to 1200 kilos of flowers give one kilo of concrete 
which in turn yields about 350 grams of alcohol soluble 
absolute. 

Enfleurage was the method used in former years but 
has been replaced lately by the volatile solvent process. 
Little is known about the constitution of Reseda flower 
oil. An attempt was also made to steam-distill Reseda 
flowers but since the yield of distilled oil was extremely 
small, Reseda flowers were distilled by adding certain 
synthetics, e¢.g., geraniol. By this patent Schimmel & 
Co. obtained “Reseda Geraniol.” It is said that one kilo 
of geraniol was added to 500 kilos of flowers. 

As mentioned, Reseda flower oil has nowadays practi- 
cally disappeared from the market. 


Genét: (Génet d’Espagne), (Spartinm 
junceum L.) 


This wild growing shrub (“Broom”) with its beau- 
tiful golden yellow flowers grows very abundantly all 
over Southern France. The largest areas are found in 
the Départments of Alpes-Maritimes, Dréme, Vaucluse 
and particularly in the Var. The mountain slopes dur- 
ing the period of bloom in June and July appear yellow- 
ish thereby imparting beautiful tints to the landscape. 
The odor exhaled by the living flowers is delightful and 
reminds strongly of certain varieties of American grape 
with its decided methyl anthranilate note. Large quan- 
tities of the flowers could be extracted with volatile 
solvents but most unfortunately the finished concretes 
and absolutes do not truly represent the perfume of the 
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A change in the’ 


living flower. About 1200 kilos of flowers yield one 
kilo of concrete which in turn gives about 300 to 350 
grams of absolute. 

Because of its peculiar odor, absolute of Genét has 
not yet found much employment in perfumery. It 
seems to fit into orange flower compounds, it blends 
well with ylang ylang and harmonizes particularly with 
honey notes. 

Very little is known about the chemical constitution 
of Genét flower oil. 


Oeillet (Carnation) 


There are many varieties of Dianthus caryophy!lus L. 
grown by horticulturists in various parts of Europe. In 
Southern France the cultivations center around Antibes 
and Nice. The Italian Riviera (Ventimiglia) also pro- 
duces this flower which is shipped to the northern parts 
of Europe mostly for decorative purposes. 

The flowers are grown under glass shelter and the 
harvest takes place from November to end of May. At 
the end of the blooming season the flowers of the French 
and the Italian Rivieras find strong competition on the 
local markets of Paris, London and Berlin and for this 
reason become much lower in price so that they can 
be used for extracting the perfume which is usually done 
in Grasse with volatile solvents. 400 to 500 kilos of 
carnations give about one kilo of concrete which on 
account of its high wax content yields only about 100 
grams of absolute. 

Treff and Wittrisch® investigated the volatile carna- 
tion flower oil and found the following constituents 
present: 

30%  Eugenol 

40% Benzyl Benzoate 
5% Benzyl Salicylate 
7% Phenyl Ethyl Alcohol 
1% Methyl Salicylate 

17% _ still undetermined 


Various varieties of Dianthus flowers being grown 
by horticulturists in Southern France and Italy, the 
concretes or absolutes are not always uniform in regard 
to odor. Furthermore this flower oil finds strong com- 
petition in very good synthetic compounds based upon 
iso-eugenol which are sometimes more characteristic of 
the living flower than the natural extracts. Still the 
natural carnation flower oils form an interesting base 
for high grade perfumes valuable particularly on ac- 
count of their fixation value. 


Hyacinth (Hyacinthia orientalis L.) 


is cultivated in several varieties in Holland around 
The Hague and Haarlem. In harvest time in April the 
flowers are sold as cut flowers all over Europe; other- 
wise the plants are largely exported as bulbs. The hya- 
cinth industry of Holland has become very important 
and the cut flowers are famous all over the world. Some 
manufacturers of perfumers’ raw materials in Holland 
have taken up the extraction of these flowers with vola- 
tile solvents. It is said that 6,000 kilos of flowers yield 
about 1 kilo of alcohol soluble absolute. 


"Journ. f. prakt. Chem. (1929), 332. 
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L. Hoejenbos and A. Coppens* found the following 

constituents present in the volatile hyacinth oil: 

Benzyl Alcohol Hydrochinon Dimethyl] Ether 

Phenyl Ethyl Alcohol Eugenol 

Cinnamic Alcohol Eugenol Methyl Ether 

Heptanol—(1).? Benzyl Acetate 

Oenanthol (?) Benzyl Benzoate 

Cinnamic Aldehyde Methyl Anthranilate 

Benzaldehyde 9-Methoxy-Methyl Benzoate 
The natural hyacinth flower oil is undoubtedly a very 

interesting product but suffers under competition on the 

part of very good synthetic compounds based on Pheny! 


Acetaldehyde. 
Violet (Viola odorata L.) 


In past years violets were cultivated on a very large 
scale in the South of France, particularly in the region 
of Venice, Grasse and Hyeres. Two varieties used to be 
grown: Violet Parma which was sold mostly as cut 
flowers for decorative purposes, and to a much smaller 
extent, Violet Victoria (Luxonne type) which was used 
primarily for perfumery purposes. Nowadays the cul- 
tivations of violets have practically disappeared in the 
South of France. Important still is the production 
around Toulouse which, however, serves primarily for 
cut flowers. The harvest in Southern France takes place 
in March and April. In order to yield their perfume, 
leaves and flowers are picked twice a week, early in the 
morning, and are worked up separately. 

The leaves are extracted almost exclusively with vola- 
tile solvents. 1000 to 1100 kilos of leaves give about 
one kilo of concrete which in turn yields about 400 
grams of alcohol soluble absolute of dark green color 
and very characteristic “violet green” odor. 

The flowers yield very little upon extraction with 
volatile solvents and therefore have mostly been treated 
according to the old fashioned method of maceration 
with hot fat which gives the regular Pomades, Extraits 
and absolutes. However, if treated with volatile sol- 
vents Parma violets yield about one kilo of concrete 
from 1100 to 1150 kilos of flowers and one kilo of con- 
crete gives 360 to 380 grams of alcohol soluble absolute. 
As to Violet Victoria, 1200 to 1400 kilos of flowers are 
required to produce one kilo of concrete which upon 
transformation into alcohol soluble absolute gives 350 to 
400 grams. 

About the chemical constitution of violet flower oil, 
comparatively little is known, probably for the reason 
that the volatile oil of violet is so extremely expensive. 
Von Soden* obtained from 100 kilos of violet flowers 
only 31 grams of volatile oil of violet. 

The violet leaf oil has been somewhat more thoroughly 
investigated. Von Soden* concluded that the odorifer- 
ous principle of violet leaf oil very probably belongs to 
the group of the violet ketones (ionone, irone) differ- 
ing only by its high optical activity. Ruzicka, however, 
could not confirm this opinion and believes that the 
similarity of odor is due merely to a mixture of sub- 
stances. Walbaum and Rosenthal’ established the pres- 
ence of a violet leaf aldehyde C,H,,O as main constitu- 


British Chemical Abstracts. B. (1931). 863. 

American Perfumer ¢~ Essential Oil Review, June, 1932. 
* Journ. f. prakt. Chem. Il. 69 (1904), 261. 

* Journ. f. prakt. Chem. Il, 110 (1925), 273. 

‘Jubilaums Bericht, Schimmel & Co. (1929), 211. 
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ent. Spath and Kesztler'” 
nonadiene-2.6-al-1. 

In years past violet products, particularly the Pomades 
and Extraits enjoyed a very large sale because they 
formed the natural base of some of the finest creations 
of perfumers’ art. Of late violet scent has become less 
popular and the strong competition of good synthetic 
violet compounds, all based upon ionones and orris con- 
cretes, have contributed to almost completely eliminate 
the use of the natural violet flower oil in perfumes and 
cosmetics. 


identified this compound as 


Ylang Ylang 


Ylang ylang flowers are almost exclusively obtained by 
steam distillation which yields the regular ylang ylang 
oils of various qualities. A comparatively small quan- 
tity of ylang ylang flowers is treated by extraction with 
petroleum ether which gives concretes and, upon treat- 
ment with alcohol, absolutes. These absolutes of ylang 
ylang are most exquisite products of a beauty unequaled 
by any distilled oil of ylang ylang. Comprising the full 
perfume of the living flower they combine a delicate 
top-note with a soft tonality and a sweet, strong yet 
smooth fixation value. The absolute of ylang ylang is 
almost a perfume by itself and blends in compounds of 
flowery type as well as in oriental bouquets. It imparts 
a certain fullness which otherwise only the most expen- 
sive flower oils can achieve. As compared with the 
distilled oil of ylang ylang, the absolute lasts on paper 
for a long time because its evaporation rate is very slow. 
It is 2 product by which notes can be obtained quite 
impossible to imitate with distilled oil of ylang ylang. 
Some of the finest French creations of perfumers’ art 
are based upon this absolute of ylang ylang which since 
its introduction not so long ago has become one of the 
most valuable perfumers’ raw materials. 


Gardenia 


Although relatively little known and therefore some- 
times doubted as to its existence, the natural flower oil 
of gardenia is regularly produced and marketed. Ex- 
periments were made with this plant in 1912 by Charles 
Garnier when he visited Réunion for the first time. The 
results being encouraging, regular plantations were 
started. 

The variety of gardenia culitvated in Réunion is a 
white flower closely resembling our gardenia but less 
open. Since the dry climate of the coastal area is not well 
suited to the development of gardenia, the plantations 
were started in the mountains where high altitude and 
moisture are more favorable to growth. The plant is 
not affected by cyclones. 

The gardenia bushes in Réunion are planted at a dis- 
tance of 1 x 1.5 meters resulting in about 7000 plants 
per hectare. The planting is done with cuttings. One 
bush of gardenia gives from 100 to 260 grams of flow- 
ers per year. The harvest takes place in November 
and December. 

Steam distillation of gardenia flowers yields practi- 
cally no oil at all and extraction with volatile solvents 
must be resorted to. Unfortunately even in this case 


Ber. D. Chem. Ger. 67 (1934) 1496-1500. 
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the yield is very small; of all the various flowers treated 
for perfume purposes the gardenia belongs to those giv- 
ing the least yield upon extraction with volatile sol- 
vents. 3000 to 4000 kilos of flowers give about one 
kilo of concrete and this in turn about 500 grams of 
alcohol soluble absolute. The absolute of gardenia, even 
most carefully purified by freezing out upon standing 
always settles some small, white-yellowish crystals 
which attach themselves to the walls of the container 
or bottle. Furthermore, there usually forms upon 
standing a separation of a semi-waxy yellowish com- 
pound floating on the surface of the absolute. 

The absolute closely resembles the natural scent of 
gardenia flowers and may serve as an interesting though 
expensive base for gardenia perfumes. Jt blends very 
well with tuberose and jasmin and with synthetics such 
as heliotrope, hydroxy-citronellal, benzyl-acetate, 
styrolyl acetate and linalool. A touch of ylang ylang 
added imparts more life to such a composition. 

E. Parone '' treated gardenia flowers by the method of 
maceration with mineral oil and obtained 0.0704(% of 
gardenia oil. This author, upon analysis of the oil, 
found the following constituents: 

Benzyl Acetate 
Styrolyl Acetate 
Linalool 

Linalyl Acetate 
Terpineol 

Methyl Anthranilate. 

An interesting development of recent years has been 
the experimentation with natural flower oils in Amer- 
ica. Some very creditable oils have been produced in a 
small way and gardenia has, in fact, been manufactured 
on a semi-commercial scale. Naturally, many obstacles 
are in the way of the development of this industry, but 
it is to be hoped that native flowers which are available 
in profusion in certain sections of the country will 
eventually be utilized to manufacture floral products. 


Boll. chim. farm. 41 (1902), 489. 
Chem. Zentralblatt (1902), Il. 703. 





Determining the Decolorizing Power of 
Bleaching Earths 


According to the information published by H. Uter- 
moehlen in Chemiker Zeitung, 1931, number 65; Svifen- 
sieder Zeitung, 1931, number 46, page 764, the deter- 
mination of the hydrolytic acidity of bleaching earths 
should afford a new method for establishing the decolor- 
izing power of these earths. O. Eckart has sought to 
prove that this suggestion of Utermoehlen’s is not cor- 
rect and that a method for the determination of the 
decolorizing power of bleaching earths cannot be based 
on their hydrolytic acidity. It must be borne in mind 
in the case of fuller’s earth that this product contains 
more or less easily decomposable carbonates, which are 
decomposed by the acetic acid which is liberated, with 
the result that the values for the hydrolytic acidity are 
too low. The proposed method likewise cannot be used 
in testing activated bleaching earths, because the acti- 
vated earths can adsorb both acids as well as hydroxyl 
ions. The result is that lower or higher values are 
obtained for the hydrolytic acidity depending upon the 
method used.—Chemiker Zeitung, 1932, 56 7, 67. 
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DESIDERATA 
By 


Maison G. de Navarre, Ph.C., B.S. 





Troubles with Wax 


We recently tested a sample of beeswax, which 
the original claimed to be of French origin, and of 
the finest grade. Some of the wax was sold to 
different manufacturers, all of whom kicked about the 
way the finished cream looked. On analysis, all the 
ordinary criteria, such as acid number, saponification 
value, iodine number and melting point seemed to be 
in accord with U. S. P. standards. But it was not 
beeswax. At least not much of it was beeswax. The 
mixture was deftly touched up with stearic acid, and 
probably petroleum derivatives, spermaceti and a half 
dozen other things. Better test your wax each time 
you buy, or buy from a reliable house, who will do the 
testing for you. 


Cod Liver Oil in Creams 


This odorous stuff is now being recommended for 
use in cosmetic creams. Some advise approximately 
30°, of the oil. Our notion is that if you use this 
much, the preparation is already obnoxious, and it 
wouldn’t hurt any to raise the ante to 70% of the fish 
oil. Remember when we wrote about vitamins in cos- 
metic creams about two or three years ago?’ Many 
thought us to be slightly off, at the time. But thus 
far, several creams have appeared that are vitaminized, 
and the future will probably see vitaminized creams 
made with cod liver oil. 


Water Soluble Vitamin D 


Dr. Yoder writing in Science, p. 383, 1934, claims 
to have made a soluble in water, vitamin D. He sul- 
fonates the sterol which becomes water soluble by vir- 
tue of the HSO., group present in the molecule. The 
same theory is used in the manufacture of sulfonated 
castor and olive oils. Here is a chance to make a real 
vitaminized skin tonic, containing a definite amount of 
vitamin per ounce. Dr. Yoder has applied for a patent 
to protect his discovery. 


Lanolin as Rust Preventer 


His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, has recently 
published a report in which it is claimed that the most 
satisfactory method of preserving bright steel parts of 
stored steel machinery from rust is to coat the parts 
with a lanolin mixture, containing approximately 8 
pounds of lanolin per gallon of solvent. The solvents 
used were white spirit, and naphtha. In the latter 
case, a little more lanolin is used per gallon. Tests 
run at the laboratory over a five year period are cov- 
ered in this bulletin. Even in an ammonium nitrate 
shed, metal parts found protection for periods of three 
years. 
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T is a well known fact in the trade that a large 

salt content tends to make the finished soap brittle 

and favors the formation of disfiguring cracks. A 
relatively large percentage of electrolyte in toilet soaps 
adversely affects their emollient and anti-bacterial prop- 
erties. A salt content of 0.49%, which means roughly 
a soap stock containing 0.2 to 0.3%, may be consid- 
ered a good average figure. 

R. L. Datta and Tinkari Basu, (Indian Soap J. 1, 
31-2, 1934) examined a number of well known soaps 
and found the lowest content to be 0.2% in a famous 
toilet soap, and the highest, 1.94% in a palm and olive 
soap. The writers point out that a high salt content 
is usually found in soaps made from coconut and palm 
oils, or mixtures of these with other fats. It is of 
interest to note that, less soap is needed to salt out a 
hard fat soap than one built up from soft fats. 

J. Davidsohn (Seifensieder-Ztg., 61, 512-3, 1934) 
is of the opinion that the character of the raw materials 
governs to a certain extent the percentage of salt re- 
tained by the soap, and also influences the physical 
effects of the electrolyte on the soap. Certain soaps 
made from fats, tallow, lard and palm oil have been 
found markedly sensitive to the action of salt. 

The only satisfactory method of reducing the per- 
centage of salt in soap is to exercise a closer scientific 
control over the soap boiling, particularly during the 
separation of curd and niger. Saliopo (Maslobonojno 
Shirwoje Delo, 1932, No. 10., 19ff) advocates the use 
of an experimental centrifuge for control purposes. 
He pours the soap paste into a hot test tube which 
is then placed in a centrifuge, filled with a hot solu- 
tion of calcium chloride at 102° to 105° C., and the 
centrifuge operated for one minute at 2,000 R. P. M. 
The calcium chloride solution is then removed and 
heated again to a temperature of 102° to 105° C., and 
the action of centrifuging repeated for another minute. 
The author claims that the condition of the soap paste 
in the tube gives the works chemist a reliable indication 
of the real condition of the soap at the time of sampling. 
Amongst other important rulings given by the test, 
the following are particularly revelant to this dis- 
cussion :— 

Indicates the completeness of the separation of the 
curd and niger phases. 

The limiting concentration of the sodium chloride 
when the soap paste is completely salted out. 
The most favorable concentration of electrolyte 
for the more rapid settling of curd soap. 

Apart from physical tests, it is essential that the 
percentage of salt in the soap should be accurately 
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Controlling Salt Content 
In Toilet Soaps 


by PAUL I. SMITH 


determined at various stages during the manufacture. 
The Bennet method of analysis is open to a certain 
amount of criticism and it is better to filter off in- 
soluble magnesium compounds before titrating with 
standard silver nitrate solution. As J. Davidsohn points 
out, an accurate alternative method is to heat the mix- 
ture containing the precipitated magnesium products 
so that the flocculent precipitate collects on the sides 
of the porcelain bowl, and does not mask the end point. 
According to G. Knigge (Allgemeine Ocl und Fett 
Zeitung 1933, page 84 ff.), a rapid and reliable method 
of determining chlorides in liquid soap consists in dis- 
solving two grams of the product in distilled water, 
adding an excess of 10% magnesium nitrate, filtering 
off the precipitate and collecting the filtrate in the 
flask to be used for the titration. The wash water 
from the precipitate is also collected in the flask. Potas- 
sium chromate is used as an indicator, 2 or 3 drops 
being needed, and the solution titrated with N/1 silver 
nitrate until the prescribed red color is obtained. 

Analytical results should be plotted and the curves 
kept as records for comparison by the soap maker to 
whom the laboratory figures should be sent. The close 
co-operation of the practical man and the works chemist 
is most desirable as it places the entire production on 
a scientific basis instead of relying on the old rule of 
thumb or empirical method. 


Summary 


1. High percentage of salt is conducive to the de- 
velopment of unfavorable characteristics which ad- 
versely affect the appearance of toilet soaps. These soaps 
are also very susceptible to humidity changes in the 
atmosphere, and are therefore unsuitable for export to 
hot and humid climates. 

2. The percentages of salt in high grade toilet soaps 
varies from 0.2% to 1.94%. An average figure for 
good soaps is about 0.4%. 

3. Apart from any scientific control of soap boiling, 
the amount of salt in soap is to some extent influenced 
by the nature of the raw oils and fats chosen in the 
first place. It has been shown by some workers that 
coconut and palm oils or mixtures of these oils with 
other fats usually contain fairly high percentages of 
salt as compared with soaps made from hard fats. 

4. Control of soap boiling by extending the ordinary 
rule of thumb methods adopted by the soap maker is 
advocated. The centrifuge is suggested as a quick and 
efficient means of determining the physical conditions 

(Continued on Page 580) 
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Soap Code Costs Cut 


R. R. Deupree, president of Procter & Gamble Co., 
was re-elected president of the Association of American 
Soap and Glycerine Producers, Inc., at the annual meet- 
ing held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
January 9. With him the entire slate of officers was 
re-elected. They are H. D. Banta, vice-president for 
Central States, S. B. Colgate, treasurer and vice-presi- 
dent for Eastern States, F. H. Merrill, vice-president 
for Western States and N. S. Dahl, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. 

Directors elected at the annual meeting who also 
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constitute the Code Authority are H. D. Banta, lowa 
Soap Co., Burlington, Iowa; N. R. Clark, Swift & Co., 
Chicago; S. Bayard Colgate, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 
Jersey City; F. A. Countway, Lever Brothers Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; N. S. Dahl, John T. Stanley Co., New 
York; R. R. Deupree, Proctor & Gamle Co., Cincin- 
nati; G. A. Eastwood, Armour & Co., Chicago; S. S. 
Fels & Co., Philadelphia; I. Katz, J. Eavenson & Son, 
Camden, N. J.; F. H. Merrill, Los Angles Soap Co., 
Los Angles; W. C. Wollen, Olive Oil Soap Co., Paterson, 
N. J. and C. F. Young, Davies-Young Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

The meeting was devoted in part to a discussion of 
Code matters and particularly the budget for the coming 
year. It was found last year that collections of as- 
sessments were in excess of the estimate and that the 
expenses of the Code Authority had, through very efh- 
cient management, kept below the estimated amount. 
The result was that the Code assessment for next year 
has been reduced to $60,000 and the rate has been 
cut from 4/10 of one mill per dollar of sales to 
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3/10 of one mill for the coming year. This un- 
usual showing is a tribute to the very efficient work of 
the Code Authority and especially to Roscoe C. Edlund, 
manager of the association and executive secretary of 
the Authority. The proposed budget and the plans for 
Code operation, including a staff of three field workers, 
were unanimously approved by the meeting. 

N. N. Dalton, head of the association’s research de- 
partment, reported very interesting on the glycerine 
situation, making recommendations for additional work 
along the lines of developing new uses for glycerine 
and stabilizing its market. 

The Code Authority officers, as distinct from asso- 
ciation officers, are as follows: R. R. Deupree, chairman; 
F. A. Countway, vice-chairman; R. C. Edlund, ex- 
ecutive secretary; S$. B. Colgate, treasurer, and N. S. 
Dahl, assistant treasurer. 


Act to Repeal Maine Law 


A bill was introduced in the Legislature in the State 
of Maine on January 10, seeking repeal of the State 
cosmetic registration law. This law has never been 
in actual operation because of the injunction against 
its enforcement secured through the efforts of the 
A. M. T. A. and others. The enforcing bureau, how- 
ever, reports that nearly 2,000 samples of cosmetics have 
been voluntarily submitted by manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. It is expected that the law will be repealed 
at the current session of the Legislature. 


Eddie Cantor on ‘‘Pebeco”’ Hour 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J., will inaugurate 
a new series of Sunday evening radio programs on Feb- 
ruary 3 with Eddie Cantor, popular comedian, as fea- 
tured artist. The broadcasts will be over a Columbia 
network hook-up and will start regularly at 8 P. M., 
Eastern Standard Time. Regular “Pebeco” tooth paste 
and powder will be advertised, as well as a “New 
Pebeco” tooth paste with milk of magnesia and a de- 
odorizing agent. Children will be enrolled in ‘Eddie 
Cantor’s Magic Club” through the programs. 


Dr. Thomssen Eastern Visitor 


Dr. E. G. Thomssen, chief chemist of the J. R. 
Watkins Co. of Winona, Minn., and Mrs. Thomssen, 
spent about ten days in New York early in January. 
Dr. Thomssen spent most of his time at the Watkins 
plant in Newark, N. J., supervising production and 
laying out plans for the activities of this unit during 
the coming six months. 
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Van Appoints Sales Agents 


The Pine Tree Products Co., whose president is Billy 
B. Van, has appointed Dowd’s New England Merchan- 
disers, Inc., as sales agents for “Pine Tree” soap. 


Pat Meyers Now With D’Orsay 


E. Patrick Meyers has joined the staff of Parfums 
D’Orsay, and will represent the company in the metro- 
politan New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and 
Washington territories. 
Mr. Meyers is especially 
well known among buyers 
of toilet goods in the 
metropolitan territory, 
having been for thirteen 
years associated with 
Palmolive Co. and Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co. and 
later with Maison Jeurelle 
in the promotion of the 
“Seventeen” line of per- 
fumes and toilet prepara- 
tions. 

He possesses an excel- 
lent background for his 
work with D’Orsay through training and experience. 
For many years he has contacted buyers throughout 
the territory which he will cover and is especially known 
for his linguistic accomplishments which have brought 
to him a wide following among purchasers of various 
nationalities. 


E. Patrick MEYERS 


Weeks Heads Des Moines Committee 


Carl Weeks, president of the Armand Co., was elected 
president of the Greater Des Moines Committee at its 
28th annual meeting. The honor is significant because 
it means the leadership of the board of directors which 
consists of the 30 most outstanding business executives 
in the city. The Greater Des Moines Committee, al- 
though working in conjunction with the Chamber of 
Commerce of Des Moines, is a separate organizaiton 
interested in the industrial promotion of Des Moines. 

Mr. Weeks was honored at the banquet given by the 
organization on Dec. 18. 


Adkins to Tour Country 


H. W. Adkins, general manager of the Pompeian 
Co., Bloomfield, N. J., has left on a countrywide trip 
for the purpose of stimulating distribution of his com- 
pany’s products. Mr. Adkins, who recently joined the 
Pompeian organization, was formerly sales manager of 
the Gillette Safety Razor Co. and executive secretary 
of the Druggists Supply Corp. 


Service Laboratories in New Quarters 


Service Laboratories, Inc., has moved from 118 Pine 
street, St. Louis, Mo., to 2026 Delmar boulevard, where 
2,400 square feet of additional floor space is being 
occupied. The company, manufacturers of cosmetics, 
has spent $4,000 for equipment and improvements, 
according to C. M. Lattimore, president. 
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Bartow to Head A. C. S. in 1936 


Prof. Edward Bartow, head of the department of 
chemistry and chemical engineering in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has been elected president of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society for 1936. Prof. Bartow won 
over six other candidates in a national poll of 18,000 
members, the final choice being made by the society’s 
council from the four receiving the largest number of 
votes. He will serve as president-elect during 1935. 

On January 1 Prof. Roger Adams of the University 
of Illinois, president-elect during 1934, took office as 
president of the society, succeeding Dr. Charles L. Reese, 
retired chemical director of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. Prof. Adams is a mem- 
ber of President Roosevelt’s Science Advisory Board. 

Thomas Midgley, Jr., of Worthington, Ohio, vice- 
president of the Ethyl Gasoline Corp., was re-elected 
director-at-large for 1935-36. Mr. Midgley is chair- 
man of the society’s board of directors. Erle M. Bill- 
ings of Rochester, N. Y., was again named director 
from New York and New Jersey. Mr. Billings is secre- 
tary of the Division of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry. Also re-elected were: Prof. H. H. Willard 
of the University of Michigan, director for the States 
of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin; Robert T. 
Baldwin of New York, treasurer, and Charles L. Par- 
sons of Washington, D. C., secretary and business man- 
ager. 

These councillors-at-large were chosen: Dr. A. C. 
Fieldner, director of research of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. C.; Prof. R. A. Gortner, 
University of Minnesota; Prof. B. S. Hopkins, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Prof. H. S$. Taylor, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


Wertheimer Visits Bourjois, Inc. 


Pierre Wertheimer of the House of Bourjois, Paris, 
spent about two weeks in the United States early in 
- January. Mr. Wertheimer 
had his headquarters at 
the offices of Bourjois, 
Inc., New York, and con- 
ferred with B. M. Douglas, 
head of the American 
company. With Ralph H. 
Aronson, vice-president of 
Bourjois, Inc., he made an 
inspection trip to the 
Rochester, N. Y. plant. 
Mr. Wertheimer was 
greatly pleased with the 
progress made by the 
Bourjois line in the United 
States and was confident 
that world conditions in 
the toilet preparations industry will show great improve- 
ment during the coming year. 


PrerRE WERTHEIMER 


Trade Fair to Open at New York 


More than 40 industries will be represented in the 
International Trade Fair, which will be held from Feb- 
ruary 4 to 9 at Grand Central Palace, New York. All 
mercantile buyers are invited to attend. 
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Pinaud Starts Legal Department 


Pinaud, Inc., New York, through its general man- 
ager and vice-president, Marcel Michelin, announces 
that its campaign against imitations, commenced some 
months ago, is now in full sway and has recorded a 
number of court victories. A campaign principally 
launched against violations involving its “Eau de 
Quinine” and “Lilac Vegetal”, has resulted in the 
arrest and conviction of a number of persons, as well 
as several notable successes in several actions commenced 
in State and Federal Courts. 

In order to handle this work most effectively, a legal 
department has been set up under the direction of L. G. 
Bernstein, who has for several years been closely con- 
ncted with the industry’s trademark and unfair com- 
petition problems. Mr. Bernstein is resident counsel 
for Coty, Inc. He has in his department a number of 
highly trained investigators constantly gathering evi- 
dence for the preparation of these cases. 

In addition to the legal steps to be taken to stamp 
out the imitation and counterfeiting of its merchan- 
dise, it has planned to supplement the legal work with 
a publicity campaign against imitators. The publicity 
campaign proposes to bring to the attention of the 
retail outlets, the dangers connected with the handling 
of imitation and counterfeit merchandise. 


Tre-Jur Sales Meeting 

The House of Tre-Jur, Inc., New York, held its 
annual sales convention at the principal offices of the 
company the last week in December. Plans for the 
activities of the sales force were discussed and adver- 
tising and merchandising plans were disclosed by com- 
pany officials. Several important additions to the line 
were also introducted to the staff for the first time 
and were most enthusiastically received. A dinner to 
the sales staff was given at the Waldorf-Astoria Decem- 
ber 27 with president Albert Mosheim presiding. The 
group at the dinner is shown in the accompanying 
photograph. Mr. Mosheim is seated at the head of the 
table. 




























Goldman Heads California Ass’n 


The annual dinner meeting of the California Cosmetic 
Association was held January 9 at the Hollywood Knick- 
erbocker hotel in Hollywood, and proved to be one 
of the most interesting and enthusiastic meetings of 
the year with an excellent attendance of the member- 
ship. 

Music was enjoyed dur- 
ing the dinner which was 
served at individual tables 
in the beautiful Lido 
Room. . Captain H. Clyde 
Balsley, the retiring presi- 
dent of the association 
presided at the speakers’ 
table, which was beauti- 
fully decorated through 
the courtsey of the asso- 
ciate members as a tri- 
bute to the retiring officers. 

The annual report of the 
president brought again to 
the attention of the mem- 
bers the invaluable accom- 
plishments and the inestimable benefits derived from 
the Association during the past year. It clearly showed 
that, although comparitively small, this Association 
has been very active and has played a large part in both 
coast and national affairs pertaining to the toilet prepa- 
rations industry. 

The annual election was held at which the following 
were elected to serve for the year of 1935: president, 
Maurice Goldman of Sales Builders Inc., (distributors 
of “Max Factor” make-up); vice-president, H. Hors- 
fall of Ivor of Hollywood; second vice-president, J. M. 
Clarke of Charm Products; secretary, Davis Factor of 
the Max Factor Co., treasurer, F. A. Fetsch of Cali- 
fornia Cosmetics Corp.; trustees: H. Clyde Balsley of 
Katherine MacDonald Co., H. P. Willats of Colonial 
Dames Co.; Mauro Herrera of Nourishine Co., Frank 
Overton of Overton Laboratories. 





MauricE GOLDMAN 
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Coty, Inc., Earns $415,662 


Coty, Inc., New York, and domestic subsidiaries re- 
port for the nine months ended September 30 a net 
income, as compiled from quarterly reports, of $415,662 
after depreciation, Federal taxes and other charges, equal 
to 27 cents a share on 1,537,435 no-par capital shares. 
This compares with net earnings during the correspond- 
ing period of 1933 of $384,874, or 25 cents a share. 

For the three months ended September 30, the com- 
pany showed a net income of $51,059, or 3 cents a 
share, comparing with $128,140, or 8 cents a share, in 
the preceding quarter, and $166,502, or 11 cents a 
share, in the third quarter of last year. 

Losses of $57,000 from the sale of real estate mort- 
gage investments were applied against reserves previ- 
ously established out of surplus in 1932 and 1933. These 
figures, which are subject to year-end adjustment, are 
exclusive of the proportion of profits and losses of 
foreign subsidiary and associated companies, applicable 
to the holdings of Coty, Inc., in these companies. 


Porier Heads Michigan Ass’n 


At the annual election of officers, the Michigan Cos- 
metic & Extract Association elected Paul Porier of Fairy- 
stone Laboratories, president; Otto Wegner, Nelson 
Baker Co., vice-president; and M. G. de Navarre, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Ex-president Colter sounded a note of 
greeting to the new officers, at the same time thanking 
the officers of the past year for the efficient manner 
in which association business had been conducted. 

President Porier' then outlined plans for the coming 
year, and appointed Wilbur Elliott chairman of the 
membership committee and as other members Tom Shea 
and John Dunn. Handsome Ed Orrell of Beauty Coun- 
selors Inc., was then named chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, with Ralph Flynn and Charley Har- 
vey to support him. Herb Brown was made chairman 
of publicity, with Ralph Stevenson and Ed Navarre 
to help along. 

A healthy debate then ensued on the possible change 
of the name of the association. Action is to be taken 
by the next meeting. The association went on record 
as against price fixing if there had to be additional gov- 
ernment supervision to go with it. At the next meet- 
ing in February, an educational motion picture would 
be shown. 
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Lynn Heads Drug Institute 


The board of directors of the Drug Institute of 
America, Inc., at its first meeting since the annual 
election, selected Charles J. Lynn, vice- -president of Eli 
Lilly & Co., as chairman of the executive committee 
for 1935, succeeding Dr. William E. Weiss, who has 
served in this position since the organization of the 
Institute. The new vice-chairman of the executive com- 
mittee is Albert C. Fritz, prominent independent re- 
tailer of Indianapolis. 

Other members of the executive committee for 1935 
are Ralph H. Aronson, vice-president, Bourjois, Inc.; 
Henry P. Bristol, president, Bristol-Myers Co.; John W. 
Dargavel, secretary, N.A.R.D.; George M. Gales, presi- 
dent, Louis K. Liggett Co.; R. W. Johnson, president, 
Johnson & Johnson; A. Kiefer Mayer, vice-president, 
Kiefer-Stewart Drug Co.; Harry H. Miller, independent 
retailer; Carleton H. Palmer, president, E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, and Wheeler Sammons. The new members of 
the executive committee are Henry P. Bristol, Albert 
C. Fritz and Ralph H. Aronson, the others having 
served on the Committee for the past year. 

Wheeler Sammons was again elected managing di- 
rector for the ensuing year, and in this capacity will 
be responsible for the active management of the In- 
stitute. 


Water Softener Makers Meet 


Manufacturers of water softeners, most of which 
have been used for bath preparations, particularly in 
the hard water district, held a meeting at the Hotel 
McAlpin, January 7, to confer with Robert Watson, 
an attorney in Washington, D. C., who has been re- 
tained to represent the group in tax matters. 

R. M. Estes, Deputy Commissioner of the Treasury 
Department, in a ruling dated June 18, 1932, held 
that all itms listed under toilet preparations are tax- 
able, except ammonia (toilet) used the same as smelling 
salts, smelling salts, and water softeners. 

Relying on this ruling, manufacturers did not pay 
the tax on such preparations, and as pointed out in our 
August issue, the Treasury Department, in a hearing 
before Deputy Commissioner Dodge, reversed its de- 
cision on water softeners. 

Elsewhere in this issue there appear an article and 
an editorial on taxes on private brand toilet preparations. 
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Dr. Nelson Heads Drug Division 


Dr. Erwin E. Nelson, of the University of Michigan, 
has been appointed Principal Pharmacologist in charge 
of the Drug Division of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, according to W. G. Campbell, Chief. He will 
plan and carry out investigations to determine the 
pharmacological action of drug and food preparations 
and of materials of which they are composed and he 
will furnish for final executive action expert critical 
advice on policies involving the effects of drugs and 
foods, or their ingredients or adulterants, on the health 
of consumers. He will also act as consulting expert 
on formulating policies for the enforcement of the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act. 


Vita Sun Laboratories Formed 


The Vita Sun Laboratories, Detroit, has been organ- 
ized to produce and market a line of 22 items, includ- 
ing face powder, muscle oil, beauty meal and various 
other cosmetic products. Max Osnos is owner of the 
line. The face powder is packaged in a patented box, 
having a pull-up top with a hole for application of 
the puff. 


Poehle Forms H-P Laboratories 


A small perfume manufactory has been formed by 
Herbert F. Poehle, as the H-P Laboratories, at 8100 
East Jefferson avenue, Detroit. The company is putting 
out some private label brands for certain shops, as well 
as producing the H-P brand. Poehle was formerly in the 
business under his own name. 


Rettinger Now Robertson Officer 


A. D. Rettinger who has had long experience in the 
soap industry, has been elected executive vice-president 
and general manager of 
the J. T. Robertson Co., 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., 
prominent manufacturers 
of soap and soap products. 
He succeeds as vice-presi- 
dent E. H. Saunders who 
has resigned. 

Mr. Rettinger advises us 
that three new branch of- 
fices have recently been 
opened, one in New York 
at 135 West 17th street, 
one in Chicago at 205 W. 
Wacker drive and one in 
Boston at 49 Commercial 
Wharf. The export de- 
partment has been re-or- 
ganized and A. E. Chew, 17 Battery place, New York, 


has been appointed manager. 


A. D. RETTINGER 


Kelly Opens Soap Plant 


Kelly Universal Products, Inc., Greensboro, N. C., 
soap manufacturer, has placed its new plant in Greens- 
boro in operation. J. I. Kelly is president, A. J. Kelly 
vice-president, Roger A. Jennings treasurer and R. W. 
March, former manager of Kress Stores in Greensboro, 
is secretary. 
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Moodie Now Dunhill Official 


Alexander Moodie has been appointed sales manager 
of Mary Dunhill, Ltd., New York, whose line of toilet 
preparations is gaining wide acceptance with the public 
as well as among buyers in all parts of the country. 
Mr. Moodie, who is known as the “Apostle of Opti- 
mism” and whose  ac- 
quaintance in the trade is 
nation wide, was formerly 
associated with the Marie 
Earle line and also han- 
dled the original promo- 
tion work for the old 
Marinello Co., before its 
reorganization and union 
with Inecto, Inc. 

Plans are under way for 
active promotion work on 
the Mary Dunhill line, in- 
cluding some new pro- 
ducts and packages as 
well as an active promo- 
tional campaign on behalf 
of the products with the 
public and with buyers. Mr. Moodie is fitted admir- 
ably both by training and by personality to handle this 
work. He is thoroughly acquainted with toilet goods 
merchandising problems and is widely known as well 
as an inspirational speaker and leader in the training 
and direction of salesmen. He is well known to buyers 
of toiletries throughout the country through personal 
contact with the trade for many years. 


ALEXANDER Mooptt 


Insecticide Assn, Committees Named 


Charles P. McCormick, McCormick & Co., Baltimore, 
president of the National Association of Insecticide and 
Disinfectant Manufacturers, has announced the appoint- 
ment of committees for that body for 1935. The 
chairman of the general committee on disinfectants is 
W. B. Eddy, Rochester Germicide Co., while Dr. Emil 
Klarmann, Lehn & Fink, Inc., heads the scientific sec- 
tion and B. G. Philbrick, Skinner & Sherman, will lead 
the standardization section. The chairman of the gen- 
eral committee on insecticides is W. G. Griesemer, 
Black Flag Co., while Dr. C. H. Peet, Rohm & Haas, 
Inc., heads the scientific and standards section and 
O. M. Poole, Derris, Inc., will direct the literature and 
patents section. Other committee chairmen are sanitary 
specialties, L. B. Schwarcz, Clifton Chemical Co.; sani- 
tary supply, sales, S. S. Selig, the Selig Co.; antiseptics, 
Dr. George Reddish, Lambert Pharmacal Co.; legisla- 
tion, John H. Wright, Zonite Products Corp.; member- 
ship, J. L. Brenn, Huntington Laboratories; convention 
and reception, John Powell, John Powell & Co.; pro- 


gram, H. W. Hamilton, White Tar Co. 


Storfer Products Now Lancelle 


Lancelle Perfumers, Inc., is the new name under which 
Storfer Products, Inc., 366 Fifth avenue, New York, 
has been operating since the first of the year. The 
change is one of name only, there being no other al- 
terations in the organization. Jerome E. Baum con- 
tinues as head of the company. 
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McCormick’s Christmas Party 


A bonus check of triple the amount of the year 
previous was given every employee of McCormick & 
Company, Inc., at the Christmas Party held at the 
home office in Baltimore. 

In commenting upon the distribution of these bonus 
checks, Mr. Charles P. Mc- 
Cormick, president, said: 
“We feel that at the end 
of the fiscal year, if we 
have _ been fortunate 
enough to make any profit, 
that our employees have 
been a major factor in 
the making thereof, and 
are justly entitled to share 
in its distribution. All em- 
ployees share equally, the 
janitor, the office boy and 
the president receiving the 
same size check as a Christ- 
mas bonus. We have found 
that this plan not only 
encourages the employees, 
but also has a tendency to 
increase their interest in 
the welfare of the busi- 
ness.” 

At the Christmas party, 
ably staged by John Rodda 
in charge of the Agricul- 
tural Insecticide Depart- 
ment and_ assisted by 
members of the Junior 
Executive and Factory Executive Boards, Mr. McCor- 
mick, in addressing his employees told them that 
the size of the check each year depended upon them. 
If business increased so would their bonus check, 
and the amount of the check would be the same for 
everyone, the amounts being in proportion to the profits 
made at the end of each year. This year’s distribution 
approximated 5% of the net profits for 1934. 

Two huge Christmas trees, ablaze with lights, carried 
the checks that fairly covered the trees. The distri- 
bution was made by a jovial Santa Claus and his equally 
jolly spouse, and assisted by Mr. McCormick, William 
Lee Bean, secretary-treasurer and George M. Armor, 
vice-president. 


Dr. JOHN GLASSFORD 


Outstanding among the entertainment features was a 
Highland Fling performed by the chief chemist, Dr. 
John Glassford who was dressed in the full regalia of 
his Scottish ancestors. Many other entertaining and 
humorous sketches, impersonating various department 
heads, took place, after which a light luncheon was 
served and the remainder of the afternoon spent in 
dancing. 


Sales Tax in Ohio 


The Ohio Legislature, which recently adjourned after 
a special session, passed a general sales tax bill which 
has been signed by the Governor. The bill provides 
for a 3% sales tax on all merchandise and suspends 
for the year 1935 the 10% excise tax on cosmetics 
and toilet preparations which has been in effect. 
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Coming Conventions 


Chain Drug Store Convention, Waldorf-Astoria ho- 
tel, New York, February 11-13, 1935. 

Fifth Packaging Exposition, Palmer House, Chicago, 
March §-8, 1935. 

Annual Drug Trade Dinner, Waldorf-Astoria hotel, 
New York, March 21, 1935. 

International Beauty Shop Owners Association, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, March 25-28, 1935. 

Mid-West Beauty Trade Show, Sherman hotel, Chi- 
cago, April 1-3, 1935. 

American Chemical Society, 
New York, April 22, 1935. 

American Drug Manufacturers Association, Home- 
stead hotel, Hot Springs, Va., May 6, 1935. 

American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, 
Hershey hotel, Hershey, Pa., June 3, 1935. 

Proprietary Association, Greenbriar hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., June 5-7, 1935. 

National Association of Retail Druggists, Nether- 
land-Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, O., September 23-24, 
1933. 

National Hairdressers’ and Cosmetologists’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, October 13, 
1935. 

United Medicine Manufacturers of America, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria hotel, New York, October 17 and 18, 
1935. 

Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central 
Palace, New York, December 2-7, 1935. 


Rightor Heads Matchabelli Sales 


W. F. Rightor has been appointed sales manager of 
Prince Matchabelli Products Corp., New York, manu- 
facturers of Prince Match- 
abelli perfumes and _ toi- 
let preparations. Mr. 
Rightor is well fitted by 
experience for his new 
duties. He was formerly 
in the wholesale drug bus- 
iness and after some years 
in various capacities with 
prominent wholesalers, he 
entered the perfume and 
toilet preparations indus- 
try. He enjoys a wide 
acquaintance among buy- 
ers of all classes from 
coast to coast and is ex- 
tremely popular with the 
heads of retail establish- 
ments in all parts of the country. Mr. Rightor will 
make his headquarters at the main offices of the com- 
pany at 160 East 56th street, New York. 


Hotel 


Pennsylvania, 


W. F. RicHTor 


Vivaudou Reports Higher Sales 


Sales of “Mavis” talcum powder in the first nine 
months of 1934 exceeded the sales for the entire year 
of 1933, Samuel L. Antonow, president of V. Vivaudou, 
Inc., reports. Mr. Antonow gave advertising major 
credit for the achievement. He announced that more 
than twice as many newspapers will be used to adver- 
tise “Mavis” talcum in 1935 than were used this year. 
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New Bonwit-Teller Beauty Parlor 


Acclaimed as “the most beautiful and 
beauty parlor in America” by many whose travels and 
experience qualify them to speak with authority, the 
new beauty salon in the Bonwit Teller store, Fifth ave- 
nue and 56th street, New York, has won the immediate 
approval of a most desirable clientele. 

The entire store has been modernized and beautified 
under the direction of its newly elected president, Mrs. 
Floyd B. Odlum, and now ranks as one of the most 
attractive women’s specialty shops in the country. 


luxurious 


The new beauty salon provides, in addition to its 
spacious “Swirl Room” and shampoo rooms, running 
across the entire Fifth avenue front of the building, 
eighteen private booths, or—more properly speaking— 
small and complete rooms for those who desire privacy 
in matters of hair dressing, and also includes exquisitely 
appointed special rooms for “facials.” 

Each of these eighteen rooms is done in its own indi- 
vidual color scheme and in as many different imported 
wall papers. The parlors are operated by Frankel and 
Smith, with M. Leon of Paris as stylist, and, to the last 
detail, the equipment as well as the furnishings are of 
the finest, with no expense spared to insure both effici- 
ency and comfort as well as the creation of smart and 
beautiful coiffures. 

The decorative scheme of the reception room has 
been carried out in the classic taste of the Italian Direc 
toire of the late Eighteenth Century, featuring murals 
of exceptional distinction by Cosmo De Salvo which 
alternate with large mirrors, and with all of the fur- 
nishings planned to further accentuate the ideal of 
classic beauty. In color scheme soft restful tones of 
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silver and grays and delicate flesh tones predominate, 
with frieze, pilasters and floor covering in deep rich 
blues, while contrasting with all of this, a fresh note 
of gaiety is given by the brilliant yellow of luxurious 
taffeta draperies. 

Outside the reception room the large manicure room 
is divided from the swirl room by a screen of growing 
plants, and again the silvery tones of the wood panelling 
and the delicate pinks and silver of draperies and walls 
bring everything into restful harmony. The entire 
decorative scheme as well as the furnishing throughout 
was designed and executed by Agnes Rowe Fairman, 
who, in private life, is Mrs. Leroy Fairman, the wife 
of one of the contributing editors of THE AMERICAN 
PERFUMER. 


Krank Wins Trade Mark Appeal 


Federal Judge John P. Nields has ruled that the 
“shadow line” trade mark of the A. J. Krank Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., should be registered by the Commissioner 
of Patents. Objections of Delaware Cosmetics, Inc., 
and the Marinello Corp. that the Krank trade mark 
showing the picture of a woman with a shadow profile 
cast on its packages was confusing with their own trade 
mark were overruled. 


Carlon, Inc., Is Organized 


Carlon, Inc., 135 South Eleventh street, St. Louis, 
Mo., has been incorporated to manufacture a hand 
lotion and other toilet goods. The concern is 
occupying 2,400 square feet of floor space and expects 
to employ ten additional workers in the near future. 
G. B. Long is president of the company. 


new 
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Fritzsche-Schimmel Agency Terminated 


Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York, has sent us an an- 
nouncement of the termination of the agency relation 
which has for some years existed with Schimmel & Co., 


A. G., Miltitz near Leipzig, Germany. The announce- 


ment is as follows: 


“The agency relation established after the World 
War between Schimmel & Co., A. G., Miltitz near 
Leipzig, Germany and Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New 
York, has now been terminated. The decision was 
arrived at in a very friendly spirit and in the belief 
that it accorded with the best interests of both prin- 
cipals. Those familiar with the growth of our firm 
will recognize this as a natural development. 

“To our long standing policy of handling only our 
own products, the agency for Schimmel & Co.’s prod- 
ucts has formed the sole exception. Our increasing 
progress during recent years has therefore, made this 
step logical. It brings with it even larger opportunities 
for serving the interests of our friends with the same 
degree of efficiency which has marked our dealings for 
over sixty years.” 

The February Ist issue of the monthly wholesale 
price list of Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., will be increased 
considerably in size to announce a number of new 
products from their factory in Seillans, France, and 
from their own laboratories. There will otherwise be 
no change in the listing nor in the goods supplied to 
the clients of the firm. 

A meeting of the directors of Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., 
was held at the New York office, January 15, at which 
plans for the activities of the coming year were dis- 
cussed. In addition to president F. H. Leonhardt, first 
vice-president and treasurer W. A. R. Welcke and A. D. 
Armstrong, secretary, whose headquarters are in New 
York, B. F. Zimmer, of Chicago, second vice-president 
and Western sales director, and George L. Ringel, of 
Columbus, O., third vice-president, Eastern sales di- 
rector and manager of the Canadian division of the 
company, were present. In the picture Mr. Leonhardt 
is at the center of the lower row. At the right is 
Mr. Welcke and at the left Mr. Armstrong; above at 
the right Mr. Ringel and at the left Mr. Zimmer. 
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Change in Merchandising Plans 


Lucretia Vanderbilt, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., is now 
handling exclusively the sale and promotion of the 
“Lucretia Vanderbilt” line of cosmetics, perfumes and 
toilet preparations. This line, which has met with 
marked success in wholesale and retail drug channels 
was previously represented by Groville Sales Corp., 
New York. Leon A. Dance, vice-president of Lucretia 
Vanderbilt, Inc., states that new merchandising plans 
are being developed and that new packages are also in 
progress and will be presented to the trade in the near 
future. 


Planning California Exposition 


The California Pacific International Exposition which 
will be held in San Diego, Calif. in 1935 has opened a 
New York office at 11 West 42nd street in charge of 
J. Parker Van Zandt and L. Rohe Walter. Both men 
have had unusual exposition experience. It is planned 
to devote a considerable section of the exposition to 
the displays of perfumes and toilet preparations. 


Procter & Gamble Buys Building 


The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, has contrac- 
ted to purchase the Gwynne building, a 12-story office 
structure in that city, from the estate of Alice Gwynne 
Vanderbilt for ap- 
proximately 
$900,000. The 
purchase is sub- 
ject to a cancel- 
lation _ privilege 
retained by the 
heirs, which re- 
mains active until 
January 1, 1936. 

Located at 
Sixth and Main 
streets, the build- 
ing occupies one 
of the best cor- 
ners in the cen- 
tral part of the 
city. Designed by 
the late Cass Gil- 
bert, it was built 
in 1914 by Mrs. 
Vanderbilt in 
memory of her 
father, Alfred 
Gwynne. Stores 
are on the ground 
floor, and most of 
the offices above 
are used by the 
executive depart- 
ment of the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., 
which has leased 
the structure 
since October, 
1914, at an an- 
nual rental of 
$52,500. 


OFFICE BUILDING PURCHASED BY 


Procter & GAMBLE Co. 
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Foragers Honor Charter Members 


The Foragers annual banquet, held this year on Jan- 
vary 5 in New York, was turned through the efforts 
of the committee into a tribute to the old timers and 
charter members. Special places were reserved for them 
and the remarks of president Folsom and others who 
responded were directed chiefly toward them. As usual 
the food, and the amateur entertainment were excellent. 
The group is now looking forward to the annual outing 
and although the affair is still some months off, plans 
are already being discussed for innovations and improve- 


ments. 


New Officers of Mary Chess, Inc. 


Mary Chess, Inc., New York City, has advised us 
of the election of Mrs. Agnes Roelker as secretary of 
the company and her appointment as business manager. 
Avery Robinson, formerly secretary, has been made 
vice-president. 


H. G. Weicker Heads Drug Section 


Herman G. Weicker, of the Dodge & Olcott Co., 
was elected chairman of the Drug, Chemical and Allied 
Trades Section of the New York Board of Trade, Inc., 
at that organization’s 44th annual meeting, held at the 
Drug and Chemical Club on December 27. Frank A, 
Blair, of the Centaur Co., was named vice-chairman 
and S. B. Penick, of S. B. Penick & Co., was 
re-elected as treasurer, while Ray C. Schlotterer con- 
tinues as secretary. George Simon, of the Heyden 
Chemical Corp., was again elected representative of the 
Section as director in the general board. 

The following were selected as members of the 
executive committee: Gustave Bayer, Merck & Co., 
Inc.; B. H. Badanes, Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc.; 
James C. Chilcott, Mal- 
tine Co.; Turner F, Cur- 
rens, Norwich Pharmacal 
Co.; P. M. Dinkins, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Coa; 
Thomas R. Farrell, Drug 
and Cosmetic Industry; J. 
F. Hayes, Eli Lilly & Co.; 
Joseph A. Huisking, 
Charles L. Huisking & 
Co., Inc.; David L. Kalt- 
man, D. Kaltman & Co.; 
Paul Muller, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co.; J. J. 
Reiner, Lehn & _ Fink 
Products Co. and A. A. Wasserscheid, Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works. The members of the advisory 
council, comprising the last five past-chairmen of 
the Section, will include Samuel W. Fraser, Bur- 
roughs Wellcome & Co., Inc.; Francis J. McDonough, 
New York Quinine & Chemical Works, Inc.; Percy 
C. Magnus, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc.; Charles 
A. Prickitt, Upjohn Co., and S. B. Penick, S. B. Penick 
& Co. 

A report by Samuel W. Fraser, retiring chairman, 
commended the work handled by the various commit- 
tees of the organization during the past year. 


HERMAN G. WEICKER 
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Goodrich-Gamble’s New Plant 


Business is good at the plant of the Goodrich-Gamble 
Co., Saint Paul, Minn., manufacturers of toiletries, in- 
cluding face creams, lotions and powders, as well as 
many other products for the drug and allied trades. 
Not only optimism but proof of conviction that 1935 

will be a good year is seen 
in the announcement from 
F. A. Mayer, of Minne- 
apolis, president of the 
company, that when the 
improvement and remod- 
eling program now under 
way is completed, the 
plant not only will have 
twice as much floor space, 
but will have doubled its 
capacity. 
This firm, which was 
established in 1895, has 
been pounding along 
through the decades since 
then, supplying a con- 
stantly widening field of 
retail outlets and wholesale establishments over the 
country not alone with toiletries, but pharmaceutical 
preparations, proprietary remedies and insecticides. 


F. A. MAYER 


The remodeling program has been in progress at the 
plant, 1837-39 University avenue, St. Paul, for more 
than two months. It involves an addition to the pres- 
ent structure, remodeling of the present University 
avenue front and rearrangement of the entire interior. 
In the enlarged plant, much new equipment will be in- 
stalled about February, 1. 

“It gives us pleasure to announce this enlargement 
program”, Mr. Mayer said. “It is in that spirit that 
our entire force, the executive staff and employes, will 
meet the new year of 1935.” 

The business was established in 1895 as the Minne- 
sota Pharmaceutical Manufacturing Co., under the 
sponsorship of the state association of retail druggists, 
the Minnesota State Pharmaceutical association. The 
original incorporators included Charles T. Heller, who 
continues active in the retail drug business in St. Paul, 
and Dr. J. W. Harrah, similarly engaged in Minneapolis. 

In 1920 the original company was reorganized and 
the present name adopted. Active in that reorganiza- 
tion, Mr. Mayer said, and contributing their names to 
the firm were George Goodrich, Anoka retail druggist 
who died in 1925, and Stewart Gamble, Minneapolis 
retail druggist and long president of the company. Mr. 
Gamble died in June, 1932. 

Mr. Mayer took over the management and assumed 
the presidency in 1920, and has continued in that posi- 
tion fifteen years. 


Representatives Elect Rollings 


C. R. Rollings, secretary and treasurer of the Seely 
Manufacturing Co., extract manufacturers, was hon- 
ored by election as director of the Detroit Association 
of Manufacturers Representatives this month. This or- 
ganization is composed chiefly of Detroit food men and 
has a large local membership. 
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Boyd Joins Rook Mfg. Co. 


C. N. Boyd, one of the best known men in the indus- 
try in the South joined the Rook Manufacturing Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. In 1919 Mr. Boyd established the 
Boyd Manufacturing Co., one of the first firms of its 
kind in Birmingham. Leaving the Boyd company he 
joined the H. E. Fulton Co., which was taken over by 
J. W. Rook a short time later. 

Although only a little more than one year old the 
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Rook Manufacturing Co., is making money and _ has 
expanded into new lines, according to Mr. Rook. A 
few years ago when banks were failing to the right 
and left of us, not so much because of the faults of 
the banks but because of the lack of confidence on 
the part of the public, Mr. Rook found himself sitting 
in an executive’s chair of a defunct institution. 

Giving up the business of lending money he decided 
to re-enter the manufacturing field and established his 
company. A location was taken at 312 North Seven- 
teenth street, on a small scale. Today the company 
manufactures not only lotions, hair tonics and other 
similar items but has added extracts, and a small line of 
medicines. 

“When I started out there were 29,000 families in 
this district on the charitable lists. Naturally, the buy- 
ing power of the public was at a low ebb because lotions, 
shampoos, etc., were non-essentials. So I think we have 
done pretty well,” he said. 

“T believe much of our success has been due to my 
ability to pick agents to represent us, not only here 
in Birmingham but throughout the South. A poor agent 
is just as detrimental to a business as an unambitious 
manager. In spite of the fact that our agents buy 
their wares from us before making sales I frankly try 
to discourage persons I don’t believe will make us good 
agents. 

“Also in contrast to the opinion of competitors, I 
believe that men and women in their senior years make 
us the best workers. I know this may sound a little 
strange because most companies prefer people in their 
twenties. Personally, I had rather have one man be- 
tween forty and sixty years than two young men.” 

Mr. Rook was formerly district sales manager for the 
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South with the J. B. Colt Co. He was with them about 
twelve years before settling down in Birmingham. In 
the photograph Mr. Rook is in the center, Mr. Boyd at 
the left and Mr. Rook’s son at the right. 


Parker Herbex Moves Offices 


The Parker Herbex Corp., hair and toilet prepara- 
tions, New York, has moved its office and laboratories 
to 305 East 47th street in that city. 
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Barbasol Leases Factory Building 


The Barbasol Co., manufacturer of shaving prepara- 
tions at Indianapolis, has leased for ten years a four- 
story building at the southwest corner of Senate avenue 
and Ninth street in that city. The company will com- 
bine its newly leased property with its present manu- 
facturing plant immediately to the south at 814 North 
Senate avenue, enabling it to expand operations appre- 
ciably. 

The building is of brick, steel and concrete construc- 
tion, thoroughly fireproof, and contains approximately 
60,000 square feet of fioor space. It is served by a 
switch from the Big Four Railroad. The Barbasol Co. 
has leased the property from its owners, the Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Co., for a total rental for the 
ten-year period of approximately $100,000, with option 
to purchase the structure at any time during the period 
of the lease. 


York Chemical Takes Larger Space 


22 


The York Chemical Co., formerly located at 4333 
Duncan avenue, St. Louis, Mo., has leased a plant at 
§019 Fyler avenue, increasing its floor space to 59,000 
square feet. The concern, manufacturers of antisep- 
tics and cosmetics, is headed by Edward A. Henske. 


Kings to Visit Australia 


Mr. and Mrs. E. L. King will sail on the Maricopa, 
from San Francisco, February 6 on a visit to Australia. 
Mr. King is president of the J. R. Watkins Co., Winona, 
Minn. 
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United Drug Announces Promotions 


George Frolich, formerly vice-president and general 
sales manager of the United Drug Co., has been ele- 
vated to the newly created position of director of re- 
search and technology, aiding what promises to be one 
of the most important departments of this concern. 

John E. Fontaine, formerly assistant general sales 
manager and advertising manager of the United Drug 
Co., now becomes general sales manager, in which 
position he will also conduct the company’s adver- 
tising. Successor to the position of assistant sales mana- 
ger is John M. Considine, formerly manager of the 
company’s remedies, medicines, and pharmaceuticals 
departments. 


Takara Laboratories’ Hollywood Plant 


Takara Laboratories, Portland, Ore., has recently 
opened a new manufacturing and distributing plant at 
6314 Santa Monica boulevard, Hollywood, Cal. The 
addition of the Hollywood unit, according to Raymond 
E. Taylor, president of the company, was brought about 
by a rapidly increasing sales volume on “Takara” 
hygienic powder and other products in Southern Cali- 
fornia and other states in the Southwestern territory. 

Mr. Taylor will establish new headquarters in Holly- 
wood, but will spend his time in both of the manufac- 
turing laboratories and in the 
which the firm’s products are sold. Guy Griffith, who 
has been associated with the organization for many 
years, will direct activities in the Northwest territory. 
Owing to a substantial increase in sales this year, an 
increased advertising appropriation is being planned for 
193). 

W. Y. Lynn, who has directed retail sales for the 
past six years, recently returned from a four-month 
trip through Europe, during which he made a thorough 
study of foreign markets. 
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Colonial Dames Divides Territory 


Eugene Coleman, Jr., vice-president and sales manager 
of the Colonial Dames Co., Ltd., Hollywood, Calif., 
has advised us that the California territory has been 
divided in order to maintain a closer contact with Cali- 
fornia dealers and take full advantage of the increased 
advertising which the company will do during 1935. 

E. F. Elmer will be in charge of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and New Mexico and Kenneth Read, 
formerly with Bourjois, Inc., will have charge of 
Northern California, along with Utah and Colorado. 
Both Mr. Elmer and Mr. Read are well known to the 
trade throughout that territory. 


Petty Laboratories Expand 


Petty Laboratories, Inc., Philadelphia, have moved 
from 28 South 40th street to 3929 Market street where 
greatly enlarged quarters with improved and increased 
facilities have been taken. The firm has been recently 
incorporated but is operated as a closed corporation with 
only members of the family participating. The concern 
manufactures perfumes, vanities, etc. Mail 
order business is engaged in to a large extent, with about 
90 per cent of the total business accounted for in this 
way. Petty Laboratories lay claim to being the world’s 
largest manufacturers of custom 


cosmetics, 


vanities. 


Woodbury Charges Infringement 


John H. Woodbury, Inc., has filed action in Federal 
court, alleging infringements of the Woodbury name 
on toilet articles, which they claim to have used since 
1890. Defendants are William A. Woodbury Corp., 
William A. Woodbury Sales Co., Inc., Arkovy Cosmetic 
Corp., formerly known as William A. Woodbury Co., 
Inc., Dermay Perfumers, Inc., J. T. Robertson Co., 
Inc., and Regal Laboratories, Inc. 
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Huisking’s Silver Anniversary 


Charles L. Huisking & Co., Inc., on January 1 cele- 
brated the 25th anniversary of their organization. It 
was on that date in 1910 that Charles L. Huisking, who 
had been associated for several years with the drug, 
chemical and essential oil commission business, estab- 
lished his own enterprise at 3 Burling Slip, New York, 
then near the center of the drug and chemical district. 


CHar.Les L. HuIskinG JosEPpH A. HUuIsKING 


With him were associated his two brothers, George P. 
Huisking and Joseph A. Huisking, who had also had 
considerable experience in the trade and were familiar 
with special lines. 

Joseph A. Huisking had specialized in essential oils 
and perfumed soap raw materials and the new broker- 
age house soon took an important position in this branch 
of the trade. Its essential oil department was for a 
time handled by the late John H. Rodriguez and upon 
his resignation to enter business for himself, Joseph A. 
Huisking became head of this department. The com- 
pany remained in that section for twenty-one years 
when it moved to large and attractive quarters at 155 
Varick street. 

Also associated with the house are Peter A. Dirr and 
William J. Dawson, well known in the chemical and 
drug fields, and William W. Huisking, son of Charles L. 
Huisking. 

Recently the company was appointed distributing 
agent for Theodore K. Shipkoff & Co., Ltd., Sofia, Bul- 
garia, distillers of otto of rose, and for many years it 
has been connected with the distribution of “Conti” 
Castile soap and other products in the United States. 

It is a pleasure to congratulate Mr. Huisking and 
his associates on this anniversary and wish them many 
more years of progress. 


Godefroy Erecting New Building 


The Godefroy Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, manu- 
facturer of hair dyes and toilet preparations for barber 
and beauty shops, has begun the erection of a two- 
story and basement building at 3501-12 Olive street, in 
that city. The new building, when completed, will 
contain 19,500 square feet of floor space and is being 
erected at a cost of $70,000. The company has also 
spent $3,000 for new equipment. Charles W. Gode- 
froy is president of the concern. 
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Batzouroff Sails for Home 


D. Batzouroff of Batzouroff & Co., Sofia, sailed on 
the Ile de France on December 29 after a visit of several 
weeks to his American representative, George Lueders 
& Co., New York. Mr. Batzouroff was pleased with 
the outlook for increased business in the United States 
and believes that the otto of rose distillers will soon 
be in a position to take full advantage of these im- 
proved conditions. 


College of Pharmacy Meeting 


The regular quarterly meeting of the members of 
the College of Pharmacy of the City of New York 
was held in the main lecture hall of the College on 
January 15. The personnel of the Nominating Com- 
mittee for 1935 as appointed by President Butler was 
announced. 

Dr. W. E. Aughinbaugh addressed the meeting on 
the practice of medicine among primitive people in 
Latin America, Africa and Asia. Dr. Aughinbaugh 
lived for about thirty-five years among such people and 
served on various commissions abroad in connection 
with leprosy, bubonic plague and other tropical diseases. 


Silver in Larger Quarters 


George Silver Import Co., New York, has moved its 
offices, laboratories and warehouses to greatly increased 
and more convenient space at 351-353. Fourth avenue. 
The new quarters, which are located on the ninth floor, 
afford more than twice as much space as those at the 
former address at 461 Fourth avenue. The company 
expects to be completely established at the new address 
about February Ist with its new telephone number 
MUrray Hill 4-7797. 

Louis Amic of Establissements Roure Bertrand Fils 
& Justin Dupont sailed on the Ie de France on Decem- 


To RicuHt: Atvin E. SmitH, Louis Amic, A. 
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ber 29 after a visit of about a month to his American 
representatives, the George Silver Import Co. Mr. 
Amic expressed himself deeply gratified for the recep- 
tion his many friends in the American trade had ac- 
corded him and was optimistic over prospects for im- 
proved business in the United States during the next 
year. He is shown here with Albert Delavigne, presi- 
dent, Gabriel Varvat, vice-president, and Alvin E. 
Smith, sales manager of the American company. 
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Weber Heads Essential Oil Men 


Ferdinand Weber of George Lueders & Co., New 
York was elected president of the Essential Oil Dealers 
Association at the annual meeting held in New York 
January 8. With him during the coming year will 
serve: A. D. Armstrong, Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., vice- 
president and Fred Stichweh, James B. Horner, Inc., 
secretary and treasurer. Ernest R. Vetterlein of P. R. 
Dreyer, Inc., and Harry C. Ryland of H. C. Ryland 
Co., with the officers complete the board of directors. 


Dorothy Perkins Sales Convention 


The Dorothy Perkins Co., cosmetic manufacturer, 
held a sales convention at Hotel Statler, St. Louis, early 
this month when it was announced the company had 
completed the most successful year in its history. Dur- 
ing the last three days of the week a training school for 
the company’s traveling representatives was held. The 
Dorothy Perkins Co., headquarters is at 111-13-15 South 
Tenth street. It also maintains offices at New York and 
a warehouse at that city. 


Davis Leaves U.S.I. After 56 Years 


William Webb Davis retired from his duties on the 
New York sales staff of James A. Webb & Son, Inc., 
a division of the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., New 
York, with the first of the year, ending an association 
that had continued since September 1, 1878. In _ his 
§6 years of service, Mr. Davis won the high regard of 
all with whom he came in contact both by his business 
abilities and by his human qualities as friend, companion 
and story-teller. His fund of anecdotes was unusually 
large, and he was never at a loss for one to illustrate any 
situation. 

Mr. Davis, who is 73 years old, was known as 
the oldest commuter on 
the Lackawanna Railroad 
from his home town of 
Madison, N. J., and as one 
of the oldest in the State. 
He still recalls his experi- 
ence in the blizzard of 
1888, when he took his 
usual 7:30 A. M. train 
with his uncle, the late 
James A. Webb, only to 
be marooned in a coach 
for 24 hours at South 
Orange. They finally hired 
a sleigh and four horses to 
drive them into Newark, 
from which a Pennsyl- W. W. Davis 
vania train brought them 
into New York just thirty-six hours late. 

From now on he is going to “take life easy,” Mr. 
Davis says. While he has no plans for the future and 
has no particular hobbies, he expects to find plenty to 
occupy his time. 

Mr. Davis was vice-president of the Madison Golf 
Club and at one time was club champion. He has 
been treasurer and librarian of his local Presbyterian 
Sunday School for more than 40 years. He and Mrs. 
Davis, the former Juliette Sniffen, celebrated their 50th 
wedding anniversary in 1933. 
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Schimmel Establishes Own Branch 


Schimmel & Co., Inc., New York, has been organ- 
ized to manufacture and deal in essential oils, aromatic 
chemicals, perfume raw materials and flavors. The 
new company will handle the products of Schimmel & 
Co., A. G., Miltitz near Leipzig, Germany, and will 
also deal in other raw materials for the toilet prepara- 
tions, flavor and other industries on its own account. 


HERMAN T. FRITZSCHE GERT KELLER 


Herman T. Fritzsche, head of the Schimmel organiza- 
tion in Germany is president and chairman of the board. 
Gert Keller, who has been associated with Schimmel as 
a general foreign representative, is secretary-treasurer 
and will act as general manager. Carl G. Meyer is also 
associated with the organization as assistant -to Mr. 
Keller. 

The company has taken office and laboratory space 
at 601 West 26th street, New York. Tentative plans to 
manufacture many of the Schimmel specialties in this 
country have been made, expanding the line with new 
products from time to time, and may later make certain 
aromatic chemicals under Schimmel patents and proc- 
esses. The sales organization will at the start operate 
from the New York office covering the entire United 
States and Canada. Later it is planned to establish 
branch offices or local agents in some of the principal 
centers of the cosmetic and flavoring extract industry. 

Schimmel & Co., A. G., has for many years been 
widely known for its researches on essential oils and 
allied products, the results of which have been pub- 
lished throughout the world in the form of the well 
known “Berichten,” or “Schimmel Bulletins,” and Ger- 
man editions of these bulletins are available down to 
1934. A new series of bulletins dealing with prob- 
lems of manufacturing, and separated into two parts, 
will be available soon.” The 1934 edition, Series “A,” 
dealing with perfumery, soap and cosmetic industries, 
and Series “B,” dealing with liquor, soft drink and 
confectionery industries, are available in German. Eng- 
lish translations will be published at an early date. 


Beth Mure Opens Office 


Beth Mure Cosmetiques has opened offices at 1110 
Perrine building, Oklahoma City, Okla. Bernio Levine 
is president of the firm, while Mrs. Pauline Sexton is 
manager and Miss Mickey Dillon is assistant manager. 
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Leonhardt Entertains “Knights” 


The “Knights of the Round Table,” a group which 
has been in existence for many years and meets regu- 
larly at the Drug and Chemical Club, New York, was 
entertained at luncheon, December 9, by ‘““Grand Master 
of the Order” F. H. Leonhardt. The affair is an annual 
one and in the past, the late F. E. Watermeyer, presi- 
dent of Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., was the host. Mr. 
Leonhardt, his successor in the company, has taken 
up the pleasant custom and presided over the gathering 
on this occasion. The entire group of “Knights” were 
present with the exception of M. A. Maas, R. H. de 
Greeff and P. C. Magnus. Those in 


attendance are 
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Schultz Plans Long Air Trip 


W. L. Schultz, president of William L. Schultz, Inc., 
New York, is planning a trip to the Pacific Coast en- 
tirely by plane. He expects to leave in about ten days 
and cover the entire coast territory from Seattle to Los 
Angeles with stops on the return trip at Southern and 
Mid-Western points. Ever since his first airplane flight 
in 1932, Mr. Schultz has been a consistent user of this 
mode of travel and he advises us that he has made no 
long trips by rail or automobile since he first discovered 
the speed, convenience and comfort of air travel. 


Theile to Tour Country 


Frederick C. Theile, president of P. R. Dreyer, Inc., 
New York, left January 14 for a two months’ busi- 
ness trip which will cover the entire United States. 
His first visit will be in the Middle West, and from 
thence he will go to the Pacific Coast, and from there 
he will cover the Southern territory. 

While on the trip, Mr. Theile will confer with all 
of the branch representatives of the company through- 
out the country. 


Imperial Labs. Appoint Agents 


Imperial Laboratories, Mt. Hope, W. Va., has advised 
us of the appointment of Paul Blazer to represent the 
company in Wheeling, W. Va., and H. Ray Davis as 
representative in Bristol, Tenn. The company has 
added several interesting new products along insecticide 
and disinfectant lines. 
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shown, left to right, in the accompanying photograph, 
as follows: Louis Spencer Levy, AMERICAN PERFUMER 
AND EssENTIAL Or. Review; Edwin Kutroff, Verona 
Chemical Co.; Jos. A. Huisking, Chas. L. Huisking, 
Inc.; F. J. McDonough, New York Quinine & Chemi- 
cal Works; J. J. Powers, Chas. Pfizer & Co.; P. S. 
Tilden, retired; A. A. Wasserscheid, Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works; F. H. Leonhardt, Fritzsche Brothers, 
Inc.; George Anderson, Chas Pfizer & Co.; W. N. 
Barnum, R. W. Greeff & Co.; Alfred J. Higgins, 
Zinsser & Co., Inc.; J. L. Hopkins, J. L. Hopkins & 
Co.; A. A. Teeter, Chas. Pfizer & Co.; V. E. Williams, 
Monsanto Chemical Works; Donald McKesson, New 
York Quinine & Chemical Works. 
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Consulting Chemists Elect Wright 


The Association of Consulting Chemists and Chemi- 
cal Engineers has elected as president Thomas A. 
Wright of Lucius Pitkin, Inc. Other officers are Frank 
G. Breyer, Singmaster & Breyer, vice-president; Paul 
Mahler, secretary; Alvin C. Purdy, Bull & Roberts, 
treasurer, and Robert T. Baldwin, executive secretary. 
The association maintains headquarters at 50 East 41st 
street, New York City. An active drive for additional 
membership is to be undertaken in the near future. 


Opens Toilet Goods Plant in Transvaal 


Dr. M. H. Sachs advises us that he is establishing a 
toilet preparations business at 85 Market street, Pretoria, 
Transvaal, South Africa. He proposes to manufacture 
a complete line of toilet preparations, and he advises 
us that he will be glad to hear from American manu- 
facturers of all types of equipment and supplies. Until 
February 1 Dr. Sachs will be at the Hotel Paris, River- 
side drive, New York, where he will be glad to see 
representatives of American supply houses. 


Mrs. Leshin on the Radio 


Friends of J. Leshin will be interested to know that 
the charming voice heard in operatic and lyric selec- 
tions in several different languages over the radio Mon- 
day afternoons recently from station WHN is that 
of Mrs. Lucille Leshin. Mrs. Leshin, who is an accom- 
plished musician as well as a linguist, accompanies her- 
self on the piano in her broadcasts. 
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Doolittle Sails for Europe 


Addington Doolittle, president of Compagnie Par- 
ento, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. and Compagnie Parento 
Limited, Toronto, Canada, with Mrs. Doolittle sailed 
on the Manhattan on January 3 for a visit of several 
weeks to his principals in Europe. Mr. Doolittle is 
expected to have an interesting announcement for the 
trade upon his return early in February. 

The annual directors’ meeting of Compagnie Parento, 
Inc., was held on December 27. At this meeting E. C. 
Barton, manager of Compagnie Parento, Ltd., who came 
down from Toronto to visit the main offices of the 
company at Croton-on-Hudson, was elected vice-presi- 
dent of Compagnie Parento, Inc. 


A. G. Cailler Now With Uhe 


George Uhe Co., brokers in essential oils, has ad- 
vised us that Arthur G. Cailler is now in charge of 
its department handling menthol and several other 
items. 


Whitehill Now a Consultant 


John Whitehill, for many years chief pharmacist 
for Smith, Kline & French Labs., Philadelphia, has been 
retired by the company but will be retained as a con- 
cultant. Mr. Whitehill plans to add other accounts 
to his consulting business. 


Magnus Holds Sales Meeting 


A three day general sales meeting, bringing together 
its representatives, was held by Magnus, Mabee & Rey- 
nard, Inc., New York, prominent concentrated flavoring 
and essential oil concern, at its New York headquarters, 
January 3, 4 and §. Coincidentally, the gathering 
marked the 40th anniversary of the founding of the 
organization. The executives conferred with the sales 
force, summarizing 1934 activities, plans for 1935, and 
generally treating with all pertinent sales problems and 
situations. The high light of the three day session was 
the discussion of new and improved specialties, news 
of which the “M M & R” representatives will carry 
back with them to their respective territories. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ahles in New York 


Harry J. Ahles of Chicago, who represents several 
important houses in our field in that territory, and 
Mrs. Ahles, spent about two weeks in New York early 
in January in conferences with several of Mr. Ahles’ 
principals. He made his headquarters with Arthur A. 
Stilwell & Co., Inc., whom he represents for the sale 
of essential oils and aromatic chemicals and John Powell 
& Co., Inc., for pyrethrum flowers and powdered soap. 
He also visited the Seydel Chemical Co. of Jersey City, 
makers of fine chemicals, another of his accounts. 

Mr. Ahles is very well known throughout the Mid- 
Western territory. From his Chicago headquarters he 
covers the entire Mid-West, including as far south as 
St. Louis, west to Lincoln, Neb., and north to Duluth, 
Minn. In addition to the New York houses, he is the 
agent for J. N. Limbert & Co., Philadelphia, importers 
of vanilla beans. He reports that business for 1934 in 
his territory showed a distinct improvement over that 
in 1933 and that he expects 1935 will be a good year. 


Plough Expanding Foreign Sales 


Plough, Inc., Memphis, has started distribution in 
half a dozen new Latin American countries, and a 
foreign sales representative is now in Central America 
calling on the trade. He will also travel North and 
South America and the West Indies. 

The firm at the end of the December 31 quarter 
declared the biggest dividend payment in the company’s 
history, totaling $70,615 at the rate of $1.20 per share 
per year, according to Abe Plough, president. 


Halitosine to Erect Laboratory 


The Halitosine Co., St. Louis, Mo., is planning the 
construction of a new laboratory on the property it 
recently purchased near Kings highway in that city. 


Spooner, Inc., Opens Showroom 


Spooner, Inc., manufacturers of toilet preparations, 
has opened a very attractive showroom at 347 Fifth 
New York City. The company’s laboratories 
remain at 417 West 126th street. 
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Watson on Business Trip 
Rupert C. Watson of Ungerer & Co., New York is 


now on a three weeks’ trip calling on the trade in 
Atlanta, Nashville, St. Louis, Indianapolis, and Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Watson specializes in the products of 
M. Naef & Co. of Geneva, Switzerland, prominent 
manufacturers of synthetic aromatic chemicals, perfume 
raw materials and bases. 


Huffman Reports Improved Business 


“Favorable prospects predicted for 1935 in the food 
canning industry are not only of vital interest to the 
canners and the manufacturer of tin containers, but also 
widely concern many other industries and the agriculture 
of this country,” said O. C. Huffman, president of the 
Continental Can Co., Inc., 
New York, in a year-end 
statement. “The use of 
tin containers has in- 
creased until today the 
tonnage of steel used in 
making them is one of the 
important factors in the 
steel industry. There is 
an unusual demand for tin 
containers for purposes 
other than packing food. 

“Our company has kept 
pace with the increasing 
demand for its products 
by expanding and improv- O. C. HUFFMAN 
ing its plant facilities dur- 
ing 1934, particularly in the South and West, and 
we have plans for further plant expansion and im- 
provement in the coming year. 

“With respect to general conditions, our field re- 
ports indicate improving business in many lines, a bet- 
ter credit and collection situation, and a more general 
spread of confidence in the stability of the business sit- 
uation.” 

The Continental Can Co., Inc., last month made 
a special Christmas distribution of more than $200,000 
to its 11,000 employes. 


Maunier Receives Legion Cross 


In our September issue we recorded the election of 
Elie Maunier, honorary director of Etablissements 
Antoine Chiris, Paris and Grasse, as Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. The decoration was presented by 
Georges Chiris, chairman of the board of the house of 
Chiris and himself an Officer of the Legion at a cere- 
mony held at the Chiris plant recently. All of the 
officers and employees of the company were present 
and witnessed the presentation of the cross and the 
employees gave Mr. Maunier a handsome bronze in 
testimony of their affection and esteem. After the 
ceremony, M. and Mme. Georges Chiris gave a dinner 
to the executives of the Chiris organization with M. 
Maunier as the guest of honor. 


Nancy Crystal Co. to Move 


Nancy Crystal Co. will move to new quarters at 
§8 East 11th street, New York City, on February 1. 
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North Dakota Report on Extracts 


In a caustic report, Dr. C. $. Ladd, North Dakota 
State Food Commissioner and Chemist, comments on 
the analysis conducted by his department of vanilla 
extracts, compounds and imitations on sale in the state. 
He asserts that samples tested by the department were 
found in many instances to be of poor flavor and aroma, 
improperly labeled and deceptively packaged. Of six 
samples of extract analysed four were found illegal and 
two reported as “samples too small for complete analy- 
sis.” One sample of vanilla compound was found not 
of full strength. Of 23 imitation vanillas, 11 were 
found misbranded, 6 were found illegally bottled and 
four not full strength. One was passed and one criti- 
cised as to label but not rejected. 

Dr. Ladd closes his report with suggestions to buyers 
of vanilla in part as follows: 

“In buying genuine vanilla extract choose a clear, 
brown product containing approximately 40 alcohol. 
If a fancy price is asked, insist that the product be 
labeled ‘Prepared from Prime Mexican Vanilla Beans’, 
otherwise choose a moderately priced extract. Pure 
Bourbon Extract is best for household use, for few 
people can differentiate between Mexican and Bourbon. 
Never buy Tahiti vanilla, the flavor is inferior. Remem- 
ber that a pure vanilla extract may not cover the off- 
flavor of inferior ingredients used in cooking. Remem- 
ber also that a product is better underflavored than 
over-flavored, and that for this reason the genuine prod- 
uct will give more consistent results. 

“In buying concentrated vanilla extracts insist that 
the degree of concentration appear on the label, as for 
instance, three times full strength. 

“*Compounds’ should be bought only when the per 
cent of flavor contributed by genuine vanilla extract 
is stated on the label. 

““Imitation’ products should never be bought under 
fanciful names. The legitimate manufacturer is only 
too willing to label his products in such a way as to 
clearly indicate what they contain. The use of a fanci- 
ful name is always cause for suspicion. Statements such 
as ‘Will not bake or freeze out’ should be ignored. There 
is very little definite scientific information to back such 
statements. They are merely added for effect. Pre- 
liminary work shows that genuine vanilla extract is 
better for ice cream, a product where freezing out 
might occur; and genuine vanilla extract fortified with 
vanillin or ethyl vanillin is best for products which tend 
to bake out. Do not let the fact that most of these 
products are colored in exact imitation of the genuine 
article mislead your senses of taste and smell to the 
extent that you actually believe them equal in quality 
to a true vanilla extract.” 

His report should be of great interest to the extract 
maker and to the Flavoring Extract Manufacturers 
Association whose work on vanilla standards has mate- 
rially improved the quality and labeling of 
flavors of every type. 


Merck & Co. Buys Land 


Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., has acquired an 
additional acre of land adjacent to its present buildings 
on the Rahway-Linden border. The property was pur- 
chased from the Pennsylvania Railroad. No plans have 
as yet been made for construction on this tract. 
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Dr. Fourman Lectures on Perfume 


A lecture on the chemistry of modern perfumes was 
presented last month by Dr. V. G. Fourman, chief 
chemist of Compagnie Parento, Inc., Croton-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y., before the college branch of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association at St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Brooklyn, N. Y. The lecture dealt with the 
chemistry of a number of raw materials, including 
flower oils, animal fixatives and synthetics which are 
used in the perfume industry. 

This lecture was one of a series arranged by Prof. 
Anthony Monti Bovi of St. John’s University. The 
speaker was introduced by Prof. John J. Corcoran, 
chairman of the meeting. 


Displays at Bottlers Convention 


The group of pictures shows the booths of a number 
of our friends at the recent convention of the 
American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages held in 
Buffalo, N. Y. An account of the convention 
published in a recent issue but photographs were not 
available at that time. There were several hundred 
attractive displays at the convention, those of most 
interest to our readers being the booths of the Arm- 
strong Cork & Insulation Co., Lancaster, Pa., Bond 
Manufacturing Co., Wilmington, Del., California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, Ontario, Calif., Economic Ma- 
chinery Co., Worcester, Mass., Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 


Toledo, Ohio, and The Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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H. L. Shaftoe New York Visitor 


Herbert L. Shaftoe, representative of Givaudan- 
Delawanna, Inc., with headquarters in Cincinnati, was 
a recent visitor to the home office. Mr. Shaftoe came 
East, primarily, for the purpose of conferring with the 
executives of Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., and to map 
out sales plans for the New Year. While here, he 
availed himself of the opportunity to spend a day at 
the Delawanna Plant, in order to acquaint himself with 
the more recent developments at that point. 

It is timely to mention that the Cinicinnati branch 
ofhice, under the direction of Mr. Shaftoe, is well staffed 
and equipped to efficiently serve consumers of synthetic 
aromatic materials in the Ohio territory — particularly 
in Cincinnati, Columbus and Dayton — as well as in 
Tennessee, including the cities of Knoxville, Nashville, 
Chattanooga and Memphis, and also in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Shaftoe has been connected with the essential 
oil and chemical industry for approximately thirteen 
years, and has made innumerable friends throughout the 
territory which he covers. 


Giese in Larger Quarters 


August Giese & Son are now located in much larger 
and more convenient quarters at 121 East 24th street, 
New York. An entire floor in this building is now 
occupied by the company with very attractive office 
space and much more adequate storage and working 
facilities than at the former address, 300 Fourth avenue. 
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John T. Baker 


John T. Baker, chairman of the board of the J. T. 
Baker Chemical Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., died sud- 
denly at Lake Wales, Fla., on January 17. Mr. Baker, 
who was 74 years old, was stricken on the golf course 
at Lake Wales and succumbed a short time later after 
being removed to his cottage. 

Mr. Baker was a graduate of Lafayette College. He 
leaves his wife, their only son, Lieutenant Elbert Curtis 
Baker, having been killed in action during the World 
War. 


John T. Stanley 


John T. Stanley, founder and president of the John 
T. Stanley Co., New York, died January 6 after a 
sudden attack of pneumonia. He was 92 years old, 
but had personally directed his business until a few 
days before his death. 

Mr. Stanley was born in 
London, England, on June 
3, 1842, the son of John 
Thomas Stanley and Eliza- 
beth Pinner Stanley. His 
father as well as his grand- 
father had been soapmak- 
ers in England and, after 
the death of the former in 
1861, he himself joined 
his uncle, Edward Pinner, 
in the soap business in 
New York. Four years 
later he initiated his own 
business under the name of 
the John T. Stanley Co. 
and supervised its steady 
growth for 70 years. Dur- 
ing all of that time he 
lived in the Chelsea district of New York, where he 
became a well known figure. 

Mr. Stanley leaves one daughter, Mrs. H. C. Parmly, 
and two sons, Alfred T. Stanley and John W. Stanley, 
vice-president-treasurer and secretary, respectively, of 
the John T. Stanley Co. Two grandsons, John T. Stan- 
ley, 2nd, and Alfred T. Stanley, 2nd, are also active in 
the firm. Mrs. John T. Stanley, the former Miss Susan 
Connor of New York, had died ten years ago. 


THE LATE 
JoHN T. STANLEY 


Frederick Barnett Kilmer 


Frederick Barnett Kilmer, director of the laboratories 
of Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., died in 
that city on December 28. He was 83 years old and 
had been in charge of the scientific department of 
Johnson & Johnson since 1889. 

Mr. Kilmer studied at the New York College of 
Pharmacy, took special courses in chemistry at Colum- 
bia, Yale and Rutgers, and worked in drug stores at 
Binghamton, N. Y., Plymouth, Pa., and Morristown, 
N. J., before joining Johnson & Johnson. He was a 
vice-president of the American Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation and the American Drug Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Kilmer was the father of Joyce Kilmer, the 
poet, who was killed in action in France in 1918. 
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George H. Weyer, Sr. 


George H. Weyer, Sr., founder of George H. Weyer 
Inc., pioneer barber and beauty supply house of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph, Mo., passed away at his home, of 
heart disease, December 16 at the age of 76. 

Born in Ehrstaedt, Baden, Germany, Mr. Weyer came 
to St. Joseph in 1881. Being trained as a machinist and 
workman of fine cutlery, he opened a small shop deal- 
ing in this merchandise, which he lived to see, through 
his efforts and those of his children, grow into one of 
the largest and best known firms selling beauty and 
barber supplies in the country. Mr. Weyer took an 
active part since the founding of the firm in its manage- 
ment and was well known both locally and nationally, 
being a charter member of the Barber and Beauty Sup- 
ply Dealers Association and having personally called on 
the trade for years. 

Mr. Weyer leaves his widow, Mrs. Louise Weyer, 
two sons, George H. Weyer, Jr., and William A. Weyer, 
and two daughters, Miss Elisabeth K. Weyer and Mrs. 
C. G. Hitchcock of Rosemead, Cal. 

The firm of George H. Weyer, Inc., will continue 
with headquarters in Kansas City under the manage- 
ment of Miss E. K. Weyer, George H. Weyer, Jr., and 
William A. Weyer. 


Mrs. Bertha Q. Huisking 


Mrs. Bertha Quabach Huisking, mother of Charles, 
George and Joseph Huisking of Charles L. Huisking & 
Co., New York, died January 13 at her home in Brook- 
lyn. She was 77 years old. Mrs. Huisking also leaves 
another son, the Rev. Paul Huisking, and three daugh- 
ters, Miss Mary Huisking, Mrs. Agnes Gallagher and 
Mrs. Florence Loehr. Services were conducted January 
16, with solemn high mass at St. Rose of Lima Church, 
Brooklyn. 


Basil L. Postlethwaite 


Basil L. Postlethwaite, chemical engineer for the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. at Newark, O., died at that 
city January 2 of double pneumonia. He was taken 
ill a few days after his marriage, on December 22, to 
Eloyse Sargent of Washington. Mr. Postlethwaite was 
the son of Mrs. Bessie Postlethwaite of Washington. 


John Gormley 


John Gormley, one of the founders of the McLaugh- 
lin, Gormley, King Co., extract and drug manufac- 
turers at Minneapolis, Minn., died at his home in that 
city on December 25. He was 70 years old. He leaves 
three daughters, four sons and a sister, Mrs. Tillie 
Pringle of Philadelphia. The Rev. D. J. Gormley, 
president of St. Thomas Academy, St. Paul, Minn., is 
one of the sons. 


Dr. Minta P. Kent 


Dr. Minta P. Kent, who was formerly on the medical 
staff of Frederick Stearns & Co., Detroit, died January 5 
in Philadelphia, following a long illness. He was with 
a hospital in Philadelphia at the time of his death. Burial 
was at Milford, Conn., where the family home was 
located. 
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Thomas G. Cranwell 


Thomas G. Cranwell, director of Continental Can 
Co., Inc., died January 9 at his home in Ventnor, N. J., 
after an illness of several years’ duration. He was 72 
years old. 

' Mr. Cranwell was a widely known industrialist, 
identified during most of his business career with the 
can manufacturing and allied industries. 

In 1889 he founded a canned foods brokerage firm 
bearing his own name in Baltimore and from 1898 to 
1901 was a director of Norton Tin Plate & Can Co. 
Upon the merger of the latter company with the Amer- 
ican Can Co. in 1901, Mr. Cranwell became vice-presi- 
dent of American Can Co., in which capacity he served 
for a period of three years. 

In 1904 he was one of the organizers of Continental 
Can Co. and served as its president until 1927, when he 
became chairman of the board. Shortly thereafter, due 
to illness, Mr. Cranwell withdrew from active partici- 
pation in the management of the company but con- 
tinued as a member of the board of directors until his 
death. 


William Herman Disher 


William Herman Disher, vice-president and treasurer 
of the Olds Soap & Chemical Co., Indianapolis, died in 
his home in that city on January 6. He was 57 years 
old. 

A resident of Indianapolis for more than 40 years, 
he had been associated with the laundry and cleaning 
industries of the city for the greater part of that time. 

He leaves his wife, a daughter, Mrs. George C. Carter 
of Indianapolis; a brother, Allen C. Disher of Richmond, 
and two grandchildren. Another brother, Cicero Disher, 
had died two weeks previously, while his mother had 
died four weeks before. 


Pierre Morena-Ferrand 


We record with regret the recent death in Grasse 
of Pierre Morena-Farrand. Mr. Morena was formerly 
associated with the house of Charabot but retired from 
that connection, disposing of his interests in the busi- 
ness several years ago. He was a Councillor of Foreign 
Commerce and a past-president of the Tribunal de 
Commerce of Grasse. He leaves two sons Jacques and 
Henri Morena as well as his mother. 


Albert A. Hyde 


Albert A. Hyde, founder and chairman of the board 
of the Mentholatum Co., died of heart disease January 
10 at his home in Wichita, Kan. He was 86 years old. 
Mr. Hyde is said to have developed the patent medicine 
after which his company was named through studying 
the Japanese use of menthol as a remedy for ailments. 


Mrs. James J. Kerrigan 


Mrs. Laura Kerrigan, wife of James J. Kerrigan, 
vice-president and director of sales of Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway, N. J., died December 28 at her home 
in Summit, N. J. She had been ill only a few days 
with pneumonia and pleurisy. Mrs. Kerrigan leaves 
her husband, three sons and two daughters. 
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William R. Francis 


William R. Francis, founder and president of the 
Vegetal Specialty Co., soap manufacturers at New 
York, died of pneumonia January 3 at Orange, N. J. 
He was 67 years old. 

Born in New York, Mr. Francis founded the soap 
company about 25 years ago. He leaves two sons, 
Robert W. and William C. Francis, and two daughters, 
Mrs. Etta Dexheimer and Mrs. Genevieve S. Jones. 


Adelbert M. Foster 


Adelbert M. Foster, president of the Foster-Forbes 
Glass Co., Marion, Ind., and A. M. Foster & Co., 
Chicago, died at Evanston, IIl., December 20. Mr. 
Foster was born January 29, 1859 at Stoddard, N. H., 
the son of George W. F. and Mary A. Sawyer Foster, 
and a grandson of Joseph Foster who organized the 
glass business at Stoddard 
in 1840. Later, his father, 
George W. Foster estab- 
lished the New Granite 
Glass Co., also at Stoddard 
and in 1862 established the 
business at Boston, Mass., 
headquarters were later 
moved to Marion, Ind. 

Mr. Foster was actively 
associated with the com- 
pany for more than 62 
years. In 1883, he estab- 
lished the Chicago branch 
office and made his head- 
quarters there. ‘He was a 
member of the Evanston 
Club, Chicago Athletic 
Association, Sons of the 
American Revolution, Society of Mayflower Descendants, 
Founders and Patriots of America, and of several Ma- 
sonic orders. He leaves his widow, Mrs. Lillian E. 
Bagley Foster, two sons, Robert B. Foster of London, 
England and John M. Foster of Marion, Ind., a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. F. M. Fargo, Jr., of Plainfield, N. J. and eight 
grandchildren. Funeral services were held at the First 
Congregational Church in Evanston of which he had 
long been a member. 


THE LATE 
A. M. Foster 


Frederick Behrens 


Frederick Behrens, president of Sterling Products, 
Inc., Wheeling, W. Va., and of its subsidiaries, the 
Bayer Co. and the Charles H. Phillips Chemical Co., 
died of pneumonia at his home in Woodsdale, a suburb 
of Wheeling, on January 17. He was 65 years of age. 

A native of Wheeling, Mr. Behrens entered a retail 
business in 1892 after two years of study at Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College. He became associated in 
1901 with the Neuralgine Co., which was later merged 
to form Sterling Products, Inc. 

Mr. Behrens was a member of the West Virginia Re- 
publican State Committee since 1912. He was a trustee 
of Washington and Jefferson College for ten years, was 
afhliated with the Scottish Rite bodies, and was presi- 
dent of the Ohio Valley General Hospital at Wheeling. 

He leaves his wife, Estella Eckhart Behrens. 
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Chicago News Notes 


HE Chicago Perfumery, Soap & Extract Association 
held a New Year’s bowling tournament December 

27 at The Elks Club, and following are the winners, 

with scores: 

Gross 
668 
592 
585 
583 
583 
567 
553 
551 
547 
+59 
518 
515 


Net Handicap 
575 93 
544 48 
468 117 
520 63 
499 84 
504 63 
442 111 
476 75 
440 107 
467 72 
398 120 
395 120 


C. A. Seguin 
M. B. Vance 
V. W. Franzen 
D. F. Lum 
Robert Jones 
S. J. Vance 
H. B. Elwell 
M. Sroka 
Arthur Seguin 
W. H. Jelly 
L. K. Pillsbury 
Mr. Kammerer 
Guest Prize 
L. C. Morrell 
Consolation Prize 
Mr. Baier . 
High Single Game 
C. A. Seguin 
Prizes awarded were turkeys, geese, ducks, and 
chickens. There was an excellent turnout of 26 com- 
peting bowlers. 


461 536 


Scratch 


234 31 


John Horn Swart 


Friends of John Horn Swart were greatly shocked 
to hear of his sudden death on Christmas day after a 
short illness of less than a week. Mr. Swart was one 
of the ablest salesmen connected with the Hazel-Atlas 
Glass Co. for over 20 years. Starting with that com- 
pany in the Washington plant, Mr. Swart learned the 
bottle business from the bottom up, and handled various 
departments in the Wheeling and Clarksburg plants be- 
fore coming to Chicago to join with the G. M. Van 
Kirk & Associates who act as the Chicago and Middle 
Western representatives for the Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 

Mr. Swart belonged to the Chicago Perfumery Soap 
and Extract Association, the Chicago Drug and Chem- 
ical Association, Nordic Country Club and was a mem- 
ber of the Wm. McKinley Masonic Lodge No. 876. He 


leaves a widow and one son. 


Valentine Laboratories to Enlarge 


The Valentine Laboratories are considering the addi- 
tion to their plant on West 47th street and expect to 
enlarge their office building just as soon as plans can 
be made ready. 


New Hampshire’s List of Banned Dyes 
The New Hampshire State Board of Health has re- 


vised the list of dyes and coloring matters whose sale 
is prohibited in the state. The new list, which is 
published in a December bulletin of the Board, is as 
follows: ‘“Lash-Lure”’, “Phantom Brow” (brown shade), 
“Ey-Tec”, “Loris”, “Louise Norris”, ‘“Kurlene” (eye- 
lash grower), “Spiro Coleura”, “Dark Eyes”, “Roux 
Lash and Brow Tint”, “Luxury Lash and Brow Color- 
ing”, ‘Perma Coleur”, and “Hollywood Lash Dye”. 
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New Equipment and Installations 

Under this heading appear descriptions of new equip- 
ment and the installation of machinery. The claims 
made and the descriptive matter are supplied by the 
makers of the equipment and are not to be considered 
as an endorsement. 


Alsop Engineering Corp., New York.—" New Fea- 
ture Added to ‘Hy-Speed’ Semi-Automatic Filler.— 
“Alsop Engineering Corp., New York, has added a new 
improvement to its recently developed ‘Hy-Speed’ semi- 
automatic vacuum filler. 

“The latest feature consists of a newly designed bottle 
tray specially adapted for handling gallon jugs and other 


heavy containers with much greater speed and ease. 
The bottles rest on a series of rubber encased rollers 
which facilitate their movement along the tray to the 
correct position under the filling spouts. The cumber- 
someness of the large bottles, when filled, is minimized 
considerably and the operator can advance them along 
to the conveyor belt or revolving table with the least 
amount of effort. 

“This improved bottle tray is quickly adjustable for 
handling bottles, jugs or cans of varying sizes, styles 
or widths. The amount of time and effort it saves in 
handling heavy containers makes it a notable addition 
to the conspicuously outstanding features of the ‘Hy- 
Speed’ semi-automatic vacuum filler.” 


Controlling Salt Content 
(Continued from Page 560) 
of the soap. Examination of the soap paste after cen- 
trifuging will indicate several important facts relative 
to the salt content in soaps. 

5. Suggestions are given for ensuring a more accurate 
estimation of salt in soaps by a slight alteration of the 
Bennet method. 

6. A more complete control over the salt content 
in soaps can be obtained by a closer working together 
of the practical man and the works chemist. Very 
often laboratory experiments are rendered useless by 
the soap maker who is out of sympathy with the chem- 
ist, and therefore refuses to collaborate. The chemist 
can overcome a certain amount of resistance by taking 
the practical man into his confidence to a greater de- 
gree than hitherto, and explaining to him in non- 
technical terms the results of his work. 
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New Materials and Supplies 
U NDER this heading are published brief descriptions 


of new products developed by makers of raw ma- 
terials and supplies. The claims made for these products 
are supplied by them and are not to be considered as 
endorsements. 


M. Naef & Cie., Geneva, Switzerland.— 
Exaltolide—“Ten years ago Prof. Ruzicka established 
in our laboratories the constitution of ‘Muscone’ and 
‘Civettone’ and thus opened to modern organic chem- 
istry the new field of the higher carbocyclic com- 
pounds. Since then our laboratories have not ceased 
their researches. During the course of 1933 we suc- 
ceeded in the first direct synthesis of ‘Exaltolide,’ the 
lactone of the 14-hydroxytetradecane-l-carboxylic acid. 

“*Exaltolide’ is distinguished by its extraordinary 
power of diffusion and exaltation. After a maceration 
of two or three weeks it confers on all the products in 
which it is incorporated (extracts, powders, lotions and 
creams) an astonishing smoothness and amplitude, 
whilst imparting to them a character of distinction 
and elegance. The perfumes acquire, moreover, re- 
markable homogeneity and tenacity. These properties 
of ‘Exaltolide’ are incontestably related to those of 
infusions of musk and ambergris, which have been 
recognized by the perfumer since the earliest days. 
‘Exaltolide’ possesses over these infusions the valuable 
advantages of having no by-odors of animal and skatol 
notes which become troublesome in bouquets with 
fresh and flowery tones.” 

The company, which is represented in the United 
States by Ungerer & Co., announces that it is now 
able to offer “Exaltolide’” commercially. 


Determining Size of Powder Particles 


Robert T. Knapp (Ind. & Eng. Chem., 6. 66. Jan., 
1934) reports on work done at the California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena, in conjunction with the 
Riverside Cement Co., on the determination of the size 
and distribution of particles in powders fine enough to 
pass through 200 mesh sieves. After numerous experi- 
ments, it was determined that the sedimentation process 
was best adapted to the problem, the determination 
being based on Stokes’ Law of bodies falling in a viscous 
field. 

The author devised a machine (micrometer) con- 
sisting of a series of sedimentation cells with a device 
for recording the fall of solid particles through a liquid 
on photographic plates on which he examined more than 
5,000 samples. He concludes that the method is adapt- 
able for use with a wide range of finely divided sub- 
stances and that as many as 36 samples can be tested 
during each 24-hour period. The results may be recorded 
on suitable charts showing particle diameter in microns 
and the apparatus can be adjusted so that any range 
of particle sizes may be determined by increasing or 
decreasing the viscosity of the liquid medium em- 
ployed in the tests. 

While the work was done on cement, the apparatus 
was tested as well on other materials and might find 
use in the cosmetic field for determining size and dis- 
tribution of particles of talcum, face, dusting and 
other powders. 
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Circulars, Price Lists, etc. 


Holiday Greetings and Calendars for the New 
Year.—We are glad at this time to take this means of 
expressing our appreciation to those many friends in 
the industry who have during the past month remem- 
bered us with greetings of the season and favored us 
with attractive and useful calendars for the year of 
1935. 


Th. Goldschmidt Corp., New York.—Circular on 
Cream and Ointment Bases.—This circular gives much 
useful information regarding the company’s special 
products, ““Tegin’”’, ““Protegin X”’, “Emulsifier 157” and 
“Tegacid”, which are recommended for many purposes 
in the manufacture of creams and ointments. A list 
of products requiring preservatives is also given along 
with approximate proportions of ““Nipagin M”, “Nip- 
asol” and ‘“‘Nipasol M-Sodium” other specialties of the 
company, to be used in them. Copies of the circular 
may be had upon application to the company. 


Compagnie Parento, Inc., Croton-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.—Catalogue and Perfumer’s Manual.—This new 
booklet of thirty-two pages is more than the usual 
catalogue and price list. In addition to listing the 
numerous essential oils, aromatic chemicals and special- 
ties which the company handles, a very complete list 
of perfume compounds is included as a “Perfumer’s 
Manual”. In this section the products are listed alpha- 
betically, together with certain code letters denoting 
the type of product and the more important uses. This 
section should be especially useful to the manufacturer 
The catalogue is well bound and 
Copies may be had from the com- 


and compounder. 
splendidly printed. 
pany upon request. 


Bakelite Corp., New York.—"Bakelite Review,” 
January, 1935.—New packages and closures for the 
after-bath Colognes of the Lander Co. and for ‘Gar- 
vey’s” flavoring extracts are among the items featured 
in this issue. 


Felton Chemical Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Cal.— 
Albek’s Inside Facts.’—We have received the No- 
vember and December issues of this new house organ, 
edited by Albert Albek, Pacific coast branch manager 
for the Felton Chemical Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Much 
original technical material is included, and the first is- 
sues give promise of its becoming a highly interesting 
publication. Mr. Albek is also Pacific coast representa- 
tive for the Theodor Leonhard Wax Co., Inc., Pater- 


son, N. J. 


Pennsylvania Collapsible Tube Co., Williams- 
port, Pa.—Circular on Collapsible Tubes—The com- 
pany has issued a very interesting circular describing 
the various sizes, capacities and openings used in col- 
lapsible tubes, together with instructions for the mea- 
surement of tubes. A copy of this circular will be 
found attached to the advertising insert in our adver- 
tising pages this month. 
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Dodge & Olcott Co., New York.—Price List, 
January-February, 1935.—In addition to the company’s 
own products, this bi-monthly reference and price list 
for the manufacturing and wholesale trades includes the 
aromatic chemicals and synthetic perfume specialties of 
Fabriques de Laire and the natural floral products of J. 
Mero & Boyveau. 


Rose Laird, New York.—"“The Cosmetic Peril.”— 
This is a reprint of a talk given last month by Charles 
Barban, consulting chemist and engineer, under the 
auspices of Miss Laird. ‘There exists no cosmetic peril,” 
Mr. Barban concludes, after examining in detail the 
claims of those who have attacked the industry. 


Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York.—W holesale 
Price List, December, 1934.—Latest price quotations are 
presented for the company’s full line of essential oils, 
aromatic chemicals, flavors and specialties. 


Innis, Speiden & Co., New York.—“Christmas and 
New Year Greetings.” —In addition to extending thanks 
to its customers, the company points to the significantly 
brightened outlook for 1935. “Sales are better; pay- 
ments are more prompt; confidence is returning,” it 
finds. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del.—"The du Pont Company and Munitions.” 
—-This 42-page booklet, intended primarily for stock- 
holders and employes, answers in detail certain charges 
that have been made against the organization, and 
clearly states the position of the company with regard 
to military business. 


Chicago Drug and Chemical Association.—Mem- 
bership Directory.—This 1934-35 roster of the or- 
ganization’s membership indicates its continued growth. 
The constitution and by-laws of the association are in- 
cluded, together with lists of officers and committees. 


The New York School of Display, R. C. A. 
building, New York City.—Circular announcing 
classes and courses—The School has issued a very at- 
tractive circular, describing the courses which it offers 
in window and other types of display. Classes began 
Monday evening, January 21. 


Book Reviews 


Patent Guidance for Chemists 


THe Law or PaTENTs FoR CHEMisTs, by Joseph Ross- 
man. 360 pages. Published by the Williams & 
Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md. Price, $4.50. 


The second edition of this valuable and instruc- 
tive book relating to patents as they affect chemists 
is greatly enlarged over the first edition, which appeared 
in 1931. 

The author modestly states in his preface that it is 
intended as a treatment of the technical subject of 
patent law in language which would be comprehended 
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by chemists without legal training whereas, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it is one of the most valuable publications 
for patent attorneys and especially for those interested 
in the protection of chemical inventions. 

The author has deviated widely from the form of 
publications upon this subject, which are usually de- 
voted to a compilation of the patent laws and the rules 
of the Patent Office with scattered references to de- 
cisions relative thereto. In this publication, however, 
the subject matter is approached from the opposite 
viewpoint and a full discussion is given of the obliga- 
tions resting upon chemical inventors in order that they 
may protect their rights prior to entrance into the 
Patent Office and the proper method of procedure in 
the preparation, filing, and prosecution of their patent 
applications. 

As a result, the book is a most readable one upon 
this subject and the reader is unconsciously carried to a 
full appreciation of the necessary steps he must take 
from the inception of on idea to its final issuance as a 
patent. The subject matter is fully covered by many 
court decisions illustrating the various points under 
discussion and the result is a clear appreciation of the 
information advanced by the author. 

This edition has been considerably enlarged over the 
previous edition and contains new matters of consider- 
able interest, including those of chemical patent prob- 
lems relating to food, medicine, metallurgy, and bac- 
teriology, as well as court decisions which have been 
handed down since the prior edition. 

One of the chapters which is of the greatest im- 
portance to inventors is that relating to what is an 
invention and the author has clarified this subject more 
clearly than the reviewer has found in any prior publi- 
cation upon this subject and this chapter alone is well 
worth the closest attention of chemists who are inter- 
ested in chemical research for the development of new 
chemical processes and products. The chapters which 
are of particular interest to the chemist are those re- 
lating to the date upon which an application should be 
filed, the legal definition of an invention, and the pre- 
liminary steps which the chemist should take in order 
to protect his rights prior to the filing of his applica- 
tion. 

The chapters relating to the prosecution of an ap- 
plication in the Patent Office are as valuable to the 
expert patent attorney as they are to the chemist and 
the many cited decisions are so arranged with regard to 
subject matter as to make the publication one of easy 
reference to attorneys who are interested in any par- 
ticular complication which has arisen in the Patent 
Office. 

The author has made good use of his many years’ 
experience as an examiner in the Patent Office and of 
his extended practice before the courts and, as a result, 
this book is undoubtedly the most informative and 
valuable publication upon the subject matter under 
treatment and a copy of it should be in the hands of 
every chemist and every patent attorney. H. S. N. 


Wouldn’t Be Without It 
H. Cohen 


I like THE AMERICAN PERFUMER. 
to be without it. 


Would not want 
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New Incorporations 


Abbott Refining Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., cosmetics; 
$20,000. Filed by Chester B. Smith, 905 Ellicott 
square, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Aloil Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C., cosmetic manu- 
facturing; 1,000 shares of capital stock without nom- 
inal value authorized, subscribed stock 3 shares. Incor- 
porators: A. B. Jordan, A. K. Jordan and J. J. Feran, 
all of Charlotte, N. C. 

Butler Soap & Chemical Co., Butler, Pa., soaps and 
chemicals; $5,000. Incorporators: G. C. Hutchinson, 
C. E. Hutchinson and A. P. Hutchinson, all of Butler, 
Pa. 

Carlon, Inc., 135 South 11th street, St. Louis, Mo., 
cosmetics; $2,500. G. B. Long, president. 

Cito Laboratories, Inc., 3926 Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo., cosmetics. E. F. Immerthal, president. 

Colloidal Detergents, Inc., New York, colloidal or 
other detergents; $100. Incorporators: Charles Korn, 
40 Pell place, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Jacob Rabkin, 2084 
New York avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Abraham Breitbart, 
46 Park place, New Rochelle, N. Y. Filed by Salkin & 
Korn, 285 Madison avenue, New York. 

Cosmetics Equipment & Supply Corp., 708 Fulton 
street, Chicago, Ill., equipment and supplies used by cos- 
metic manufacturers and dealers; 600 shares of no par 
value stock. Incorporators: Peter Rockcastle, Stanley 
Biedrzynski and Charles J. Rockcastle. Correspondent: 
C. Lysle Smith, First National Bank building, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Fashion Toiletries, Inc., New York, cosmetics; 120 
shares of no par value stock. Filed by Joseph L. Young, 
67 West 44th street, New York. 

Henri S. Gompes, Inc., New York, cosmetics; 500 
shares $100, 100 shares of no par value stock. Filed 
by Jacob F. Raskin, 157 Chambers street, New York. 

Marki Laboratory, Inc., toilet supplies and accessor- 
ies; 100 shares of no par value stock. Filed by Cor- 
poration Guarantee & Trust Co., 323 Land Title build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

George’s Perfumer, Inc., 183 Jay street, Schenectady, 
N. Y., perfumes, cosmetics; $10,000. Incorporators: 
Benjamin Natter, Nathan Falk and William Goldbaum, 
all of 112 East 19th street, New York. 

Kelly Universal Products, Inc., Greensboro, N. C., 
toilet articles; $100,000. Incorporators: J. I. Kelly, 
Roger A. Jennings and R. C. Jones, all of Greensboro, 
nN. Gi 

Moss Products Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., flavoring 
extracts; 200 shares of no par value stock. Sol Weiss- 
man, 1366 41st street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Morton Evan 
Ornitz, 647 West 161st street, New York; Meyer Dick- 
man, 2877 Grand Concourse, New York. Filed by Sol 
Nathan, 175 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Nitro Sodium Corp. of Illinois, 218 North Canal 
street, Chicago, Ill., soaps; 1,000 shares of common 
stock. Incorporators: C. A. Parliament, N. B. Paul- 
son and E. A. Roach. Correspondent: N. B. Paulson, 
219 North Canal street, Chicago, II. 

Rainbow Beauty Supply Co., Inc., 38 North Pennsyl- 
vania street, Indianapolis, Ind., beauty products; 150 
shares of no par value capital stock. Incorporators: 
Harold O. Kattau, Gladys Johnson and Herman Norton. 

Royal Auto Soap Manufacturing Co., 586 Newark 
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avenue, Newark, N. J., soaps; 100 shares of no par 
value stock. Incorporators: Herbert Blackman, Irving 
Epstein and William Balene, all of company’s address. 

Schamber Chemical Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., soaps, 
chemicals; 100 shares of no par value stock. Incor- 
porators: William P. Schamber, Elma A. Lansing and 
Norman G. Sixt. Filed by James E. Owens, 1033 Elli- 
cott square, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hollywood Mack, Inc., 105 West Monroe street, Chi- 
cago, IIl., cosmetics; 100 shares of par value common 
stock. Incorporators: E. T. Wix, Arthur Anderson and 
Charles E. Smith. Correspondents: Smith & Raddan, 
176 West Adams street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. B. Holman Co., Inc., New Bedford, Mass., flavor- 
ing extracts. 

Ideal Beauty Supply Co., 38 West Washington street, 
Chicago, Ill., cosmetics and permanent wave supplies; 
50 shares of par value common stock. Incorporators: 
Michael Blecker, Jr.. W. C. Matzdorf and James J. 
Hilger. Correspondent: Theodore S. Rosenfield, 110 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, IIl. 

Kingston Laboratories, Inc., New York, cosmetics; 
100 shares of preferred and 300 shares of no par value 
common stock. Incorporators: Helen Kingston, Edin- 
burgh, Pa.; Ward G. Van Hoff, 123 West 44th street, 
New York; Charles H. Johnson, 46 West 24th street, 
New York. Filed by Cornelius C. Webster, 11 West 
42nd street, New York. 

Lady Lane Cosmetic Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 
cosmetics; 500 shares $50 par value Class A common 
and 500 shares no par value Class B common stock. 
Incorporators: William E. Call, Fred A. Duncan and 
Maude E. Call. 

Marvel Soap Products Corp., New York, soap prod- 
ucts; 200 shares of no par value common stock. In- 
corporators: D. Grinsberg, 1744 East 15th street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; E. Kurtzer, 1675 Sterling place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; A. M. Loewenthal, 1455 55th street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Filed by A. M. Loewenthal, 70 Pine street, New 
York. 

Oracle Products Co., Inc., New York, perfumes, 
curios, occult supplies; 100 shares of no par value stock. 
Filed by Herbert A. Lien, 50 East 42nd street, New 
York. 

Plaisir Parfums, Inc., New Haven, Conn., perfumes; 
$10,000 in $50 par value stock authorized, $1,200 paid 
in. Incorporators: Edward T. Ahern, Lester M. Midas, 
Milton J. Lederer and Cyril F. Ahern, all of New 
Haven, Conn. 

Pristine Products, Inc., New York, flavoring ex- 
tracts; 20 shares of no par value stock. Filed by Morris 
Somers, 1450 Broadway, New York. 


Business Records 
Assignment 


Park Avenue Perfumers, Inc., 50 West 29th street, 
New York, perfumes and toilet preparations, has as- 
signed to Joseph Yaspan, 51 Chambers street, New 


York. 


A Real Help 
Multi-Flora Co. 


The magazine has been a real help to us. 
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Canadian News and Notes 


HEN the “Maple Leaf” flier from Detroit to 

W Toronto crashed into a standing excursion 

special bound from London to Toronto at 
Dundas, Ont., on Christmas night resulting in the 
death of fifteen holiday makers and injuries to thirty 
others, two people well known to the Canadian drug 
trade were among the victims. They were Stewart 
Jones, vice-president of the London lithographing firm 
of H. S. Jones & Sons Ltd., and eldest son of the presi- 
dent, and Miss Edith Spackman of the United Drug Co., 
Toronto. J. W. Tune, druggist of 48 Huntley street, 
Toronto, was in the excursion special but escaped un- 
injured. 

The late Mr. Jones was well known in Toronto, hav- 
ing spent much of his time here in charge of his com- 
pany’s local office at University avenue and Wellington 
street. 


Store Completes 136,000 Prescriptions 


In the forty years during which their drug store has 
served the public Hamilton, Ont., Parke & Parke have 
put up more than 136,000 prescriptions. The prescrip- 
tion department of this firm has been given particular 
attention, and no less than 350 different herbs from 
every corner of the earth are carried in complete line. 

Walder Parke, president and founder has resided 
in Hamilton for 62 years, going to that city from his 
home town in Caledénia. Now associated with him 
in the conduct of the firm are his two sons, Harold, 
general manager, and Roy W. secretary. 


Wood Has New Bath Oil 


The laboratory of G. H. Wood & Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
recently perfected a water soluble bath oil which the 
manufacturers claim not only softens the water, but 
also is actually beneficial and exhilarating to the skin. 
This oil is completely soluble in any water and it is 
thought that the product will meet with a ready ac- 
ceptance by consumers wishing a scented, water-soften- 
ing preparation. 


Perfume Smuggler Is Arraigned 


A man was recently arraigned before Judge D. 
Lalande at St. Johns, Que., in order to procure an ap- 
praisal by government analysts of a large number of 
bottles of perfume seized on a train which is alleged 
to have been smuggled into Canada. The seizure in- 
cluded fifty-seven eight-ounce bottles and sixteen others 
of different sizes totalling 480 ounces, 10,000 labels, 
stamped, colored twine and a price list. 


Rubinstein Offers Bath Chest 


A new creation to be offered in Canada by Helena 
Rubinstein is the “Enchante” bath chest. It is in 
white, enamelled, water-proof pique piped in red or gold 
and may be hung in the bathroom or used on the dress- 
ing table. The chest contains five attractive accessories 
to luxurious bathing, including “Enchante” bath es- 
sence, bath powder, eau de Cologne, and two cakes of 
“Enchante” Soap. 
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New Prices on ‘‘Pepsodent”’ Line 


What is claimed by the Pepsodent Co., to be the most 
important announcement in ‘‘Pepsodent’’ history has 
been announced in its revolutionary new plan of guar- 
anteed profits to dealers. The plan, which became effec- 
tive January 2, lowers the cost price on ‘‘Pepsodent” 
tooth paste and “‘Pepsodent” antiseptic, lowers the min- 
imum re-sale prices, yet increases the dealer’s profits. The 
6 per cent. sales tax and 10 per cent. excise tax are 
absorbed by the Pepsodent Co. 

The company announces that, to protect its dealers, 
it will exercise all its legal rights to see that Pepsodent 
products are not sold below the suggested minimum 
prices which it indicates. The company also announces 
a new, larger sized tube of ‘‘Pepsodent” tooth paste hold- 
ing 10 per cent. more of the product than was con- 
tained in the former packages. 


Marvin Shaw Recuperating 


Marvin Shaw, Canadian manager of the Noxzema 
Chemical Co., with headquarters in Toronto, who has for 
some weeks been fighting for his life has recently taken 
a turn for the better, and has shown steady improve- 
ment. On December 28th the doctor announced that 
the Noxzema head was sufficiently recovered to go home, 
but it will be some time before he is able to resume 
his duties. 


National Drug Makes Promotions 


Announcement is made of two important appoint- 
ments in the National Drug & Chemical Co., Toronto. 
George Malcolm has been appointed manager of the 
Montreal branch covering the province of Quebec, and 
Clifford S. Markell has been appointed sales manager 
of the Toronto branch. Both men have had long ex- 
perience in the drug business with the National Drug 
and Chemical organization. 


*~Palmolive” Stabilized Prices Featured 


“Our offer is still open; free and postpaid a tube of 
“Palmolive” shave cream for every druggist in Canada 
who answers two important questions:” is the announce- 
ment still appearing in connection with Colgate-Pal- 
molive-Peet advertising. The two questions are, first: 
“Have ‘Palmolive’ stabilized prices stopped price-cut- 
ting in your neighborhood?” Second: “Has our plan 
helped you increase your business and profit on ‘Palm- 
olive’ soap?” 


Frosst Has 35th Anniversary 


Charles E. Frosst, head of the firm of Charles E. 
Frosst & Co., manufacturing pharmacists of Montreal, 
was recently congratulated when his company celebrated 
its thirty-fifth anniversary, the business having been 


founded in 1899. Mr. Frosst, who is well known and 
very popular in the Canadian drug trade is in splendid 
health and has every appearance of enjoying many more 
anniversaries. 
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Bauer & Black Lowers Prices 


Bauer & Black of Toronto state that “Blue-Jay” and 
“Protect-o-pad” items carried by them are now re- 
duced in retail price. Included in the “Blue Jay” and 
“Protect-o-pad” lines are foot soap, foot balm, foot 
powder, liquid corn remover, foot treatment of soap, 
powder, and balm, and ‘‘Protect-o-pads.” 





Imports and Exports Continue Rise 


Sales abroad of American dentifrices, toilet soaps, 
perfumes and toilet preparations for the first nine 
months of last year were valued at $3,825,000, an 
increase of 23 per cent above the total of $3,112,000 
reported for the same period of 1933. In order of 
importance, leading markets were the Philippine Islands, 
British India, Canada, the United Kingdom, the Union 
of South Africa, Panama, China and Hong Kong, and 
Netherland India. These eight markets were the lead- 
ing customers for hair preparations, depilatories and 
deodorants. British India is unquestionably the best 
market for toilet soaps and shaving soaps as well as for 
dentifrices. Rouge and lipsticks found their best field 
in France, Australia, Cuba and Mexico, while mani- 
curing preparations met with greatest sales in Switzer- 
land and Holland. While five of the seven leading 
markets for talcum powder are Eastern countries, the 
chief customers for the more expensive powders are 
Canada, the United Kingdom, Germany and Argentina. 

United States imports of toilet soaps, perfumes and 
cosmetics during the first nine months of 1934 were 
valued at $919,660, an increase of 27 per cent over 
the total of $723,724 for the same period of 1933. The 
actual quantity imported showed declines, however, in 
the case of cosmetics, powders, creams, bath salts, 
Castile soap and toilet soaps. Other soaps and per- 
fumery, bay rum and toilet water were imported in 
larger quantities. France is the source of 60 per cent 
of all cosmetic imports and the source of over 90 per 
cent of our perfumery imports. 





Peru Levies Surtax on Toiletries 


Peru has established a stamp tax of 10 per cent ad va- 
lorem on certain toilet preparations, soaps, etc., accord- 
ing to recent word from Ambassador F. M. Deering, 
Lima. The tax, which will be used in the anti-tubercu- 
losis cause, will apply to bay rum, Florida and other 
toilet waters, sachets, perfumed soaps, hair preparations, 
rouges, cosmetics, perfumery extracts, and other toilet 
preparations not specified. 





Bergamot Oil as an Antiseptic 


Investigations carried out in Sicily with a view to 
extending the sales outlets for bergamot oil have indi- 
cated that it is likely to be found of considerable value 
in surgical practice as an antiseptic and deodorizer, 
according to Chemical Trade Journal and Engineer. 
The oil also possesses properties which might lead to 
its employment in internal medicine. It is said that a 
stable emulsion of the oil in water can be prepared, 
and that this emulsion possesses a bactericidal efficiency 
greater than that of phenol; while, as compared with 
iodine, it has the advantage of being without irritant 
action on the skin.—( Department of Commerce.) 
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Canadian Patents and Trade Marks 
ys increasing international trade relations between the United 


States and Canada emphasize the importance of proper patent 

and trade mark protection in both of these countries in order 
that the expansion of business may not be curtailed by legal diffi- 
culties. 

For the information of our readers, we are maintaining a de- 
partment devoted to patents and trade marks in Canada relating 
to the industries represented by our publication. 

This report is compiled from the official records in the Canadian 
Patent Office. 

All inquiries relating to patents, trade marks, designs, registra- 
tions, copyrights, etc., should be addressed to 

PATENT AND TRADE Mark DEPARTMENT 
Perfumer Publishing Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New York. 





TrapeE Marks UNper UNFair COMPETITION AcT OF 1932 

“Breva.” Shaving cream. Daggett & Ramsdell (Canada), Ltd., 
Woodstock, Ont. 

“Sonnet.” Perfumery and toilet articles. J. & E. Atkinson, Ltd., 
Eonia Works, Southwark Park road, London, S. E., England, and 
24 Old Bond street, London, W., England. 

“Dreskin.” Facial and pore cleanser. Campana Corp., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

“The Drum Stick.” Cosmetics. Herbert H. Harris, New York. 

“Moon Glow.” Manicure and other cosmetic preparations. 
Moon Glow Cosmetic Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

“Tenax.” Soaps and tooth paste. Du Menier Laboratories, Ltd., 
33-39 Hunter Street, Sydney, Australia. 

“La Fougeraie au Crépuscle.” Perfumes. Coty, S. A., 23 Place 
Venddéme, Paris, France. 

Design of a shield having in the center the representation of a 
woman and a goat; the upper portion of the shield shows a crown, 
while the lower portion carries certain wordings. Perfumes. Coty, 
S. A., 23 Place Vendéme, Paris, France. 

“Juglochinyl.” ‘“Nelombo.” Beauty products, soaps and den- 
tifrices. Les Laboratories Dausse, S. A., Paris, France. 

Design: (a) A dark red carton with white letter press; (b) side 
labels having a representation of the end of a tooth brush and a 
band of tooth paste coming out of the end of a tube; (c) the 
combination of the representation of an end of a tooth brush and 
the end of a tube of tooth paste with a brand of tooth paste com- 
ing out of it, with side panels on each side of the representation 
having letter press thereon; (d) a front label having a dark red 
background with white letter press and a shield diagonally placed 
and letter press. Tooth paste. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Design: A carton having a background of orange with a repre- 
sentation of the head of an elephant in black and white on two of 
the oppositely disposed sides of the said carton; on the other two 
sides appears a heavy black bar extending lengthwsise to approxi- 
mately the centre of the carton and a somewhat norrawer black 
bar slightly below the heavy black bar and continuing to the op- 
posite end of the carton. Printed or written material may appear 
on all four sides and the ends of the carton. Tooth paste. Wor- 
cester Salt Co., New York. 

“Bonnie Banks.” Toilet preparations. J. B. Williams Co. (Can- 
ada), Ltd., Montreal, Que., and Glastonbury, Conn. 





Duty on Ornamental Lipstick Containers 


Overruling the protests of the Caron Corp., New 
York, the United States Custom Court, First Division, 
recently decided that ornamental metal receptacles con- 
taining lipsticks should be classified under paragraph 
1527 (c) (2) of the Tariff Act of 1930. The plaintiff 
sought to establish that such containers should be 
dutiable at 75 per cent under paragraph 61. 

It was found that, while it may be difficult to refill 
these ornamental containers, they are and can be re- 
filled inasmuch as the plaintiff buys and sells refills 
for them. “If these metal containers are the ordinary 
containers for lipsticks,” questioned the court, “in what 
species of containers were the refills imported? It 
seems that the containers of the refills would be more 
apt to be the ordinary and usual containers of lipsticks 
than these elaborate and ornamental metal coverings.” 
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Patent and Trade Mark Department 


Conducted by Howarp S. NEIMAN 


HIS department is conducted under the general su- 
pervision of Howard S. Neiman, contributing 
editor on patents and trade marks. This report of pat- 
ents, trade marks, designs is compiled from the official 
records of the Patent Office in Washington, D.C. We 
include everything relating to the four co-ordinate 
branches of the essential oil industry, viz.; Perfumes, 
Soaps, Flavoring Extracts and Toilet Preparations. 
Of the trade marks listed those whose numbers are 
preceded by the letter ‘““M” have been granted registra- 
tions under the Act of March 19, 1920. The remainder 


Trade Mark Registration Applied for 
(Act of Feb. 20, 1905) 


These registrations are subject to opposition within thirty days 
after their publication in the Official Gazette of the United States 
Patent Office. It is therefore suggested that our Patent and Trade 
Mark Department be consulted relative to the possibility of an 
opposition proceeding. 


319,700.—“Le Traitement Corday.” Lionel Trading Co., Inc., 
New York, assignor to Parfumerie Internationale Corday, Lagarenne- 
Colombes, France. (Sept. 15, 1931.)—Soaps. 

342,382.—“*A. P. C.” American Pharmaceutical Co., Inc., New 
York. (1917.)—Tooth powders. 

343,365.—“Easter Parade.” Frank C. Reilly, New York. (Jan. 
11, 1932.)—Toilet preparations. 

343,949, 343,950.—“Java.” Bourjois, Inc., New York. 
7, 1933.)—Powder puffs and cleansing tissues, respectively. 

343,955.—“Bourjois.” Bourjois, Inc., New York. (Nov. 7, 
1933.)—Cleansing tissues. 

344,130.—“Sir Francis.” José Arechabala, S. A., 
Cuba. (Nov. 3, 1933.)—Ethyl alcohol. 

353,446.—“Personality.” Robert Richards, 
(Dec. 1, 1933.)—Toilet preparations. 

354,054.—“Frentico Sta-Sweet.” Richard E. Nicholas, doing 
business as the Friendly Tip Co., Chicago, Ill. (June 1, 1924.)— 
Body deodorizing compounds. 

354,116.—“Mimi.” F. A. Fetsch, doing business as Mimi Lab- 
oratories, Los Angeles, Cal. (July 5, 1934.)—Nail polish. 

354,302, 354,303.—‘Revillon,” “Revillon & Cie,” respectivly. 
La Société Anonyme Revillon Fréres, Paris, France. (1873.)—Toilet 
preparations. 

354,43 1.—“‘Remov-zit.” 
—Hair dye removers. 

355,185.—‘“Actex.” Du Bois Soap Co., Cincinnati, O. 
29, 1934.)—Industrial cleanser and deodorant. 

356,208.—“Jane Stimson.” Jane Stimson, New York. (July 23, 
1934.)—Toilet preparations. 


(Nov. 


Cardenas, 


York. 


Inc., New 


Clairol, Inc., New York. (July, 1933.) 


(June 


are those applied for under Act of February 20, 1905, 
and which have been passed to publication. 
Inventions patented are designated by the letter ‘D.” 
International trade marks granted registration are des- 
ignated by letter ““G.” 

All inquiries relating to patents, trade marks, designs, 
registrations, copyrights, etc., should be addressed to 
PATENT AND TRADE MARK DEPARTMENT 
Perfumer Publishing Co., 432 Fourth Avenue 

New York City 


356,245.—“Charm-Etics.” Charles E. Pearce, 
(May 23, 1934.)—Toilet preparations. 

356,270.—‘“Boars Head.” Preservaline Manufacturing Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Oct. 2, 1906.)—Flavoring extracts. 

356,506.—‘‘Pedi-Pad.” Joseph H. Lizzack, Newark, N. J. 
1, 1933.) —Foot powder. 

356,535.—“PMC.” Paper Makers Chemical Corp., Wilmington, 
Del. (1910.)—Sulfonated castor oil, glycerine, ethyl alcohol. 

356,906.—‘Rumeur.” Lanvin Parfums, Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
and New York. (Oct. 1, 1934.)—Perfumes and toilet waters. 

356,911.—“Gold Club.” Plough, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. (May 
17, 1934.)—Flavoring extracts. 

357,017.—“Mix-It.” Mix-It Hand Soap Co., West Somerville, 
Mass. (May 6, 1932.)—Composition to be mixed with water to 
form a hand soap paste. 

357,080.—"“ 7.” Dental Products Laboratories, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass. (Oct. 1, 1934.)—Tooth powder and mouth wash. 

357,125.—“Tru-Blu.” F. L. Falck & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. (June 
S$, 1932.)—Soap. 

357,257.—“Skinjoy.” Charles D. Saperston, doing business as 
Arcane Laboratories, Chicago, Ill. (Oct. 15, 1932.)—Toilet lotion. 

357,302.—“Tally Ho.” Lundborg, Inc., New York. (July 8, 
1878.)—Toilet preparations. 

357,366.—““The Spirit of the Nation.” Commercial 
Corp., New York. (1922.)—Denatured alcohol. 

357,497.—“Sorority.” Alvin B. Lowe, Hammond, Ind. 
1, 1934.)—Toilet preparations. 

357,505.—‘*No-So-Feet.” Walter Pollard, business as 
Pollard Laboratory, Jacksonville, Fla. (June 1, 1927.) —Foot cream. 

357,508.—“*Park Lane.” San-Nap-Pak Manufacturing Co., New 
York. (Oct., 1930.)—Cleansing tissues. 

357,612.—“‘Jamal.” Zotos Corp., New York. (Sept. 26, 
—Hair-treating preparations. 

357,715.—‘‘Palmolive.” Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. (Jan., 1900.)—Shaving cream. 

357,779.—“Vic-Win.” Victor Niewinski, doing business as Vic- 
Win Laboratories, St. Paul, Minn. (Sept. 27, 1934.)—Toilet 
preparations, 


Chicago, Ill. 


(Dec. 


Solvents 
(Sept. 


doing 


1934.) 
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357,891.—“My Favorite.” Burr Collyer, doing business as 
Lorain Cosmetic Co., Lorain, O. (Aug. 15, 1934.)—Cold cream 
and vanishing cream. 

358,020.—Viray.” Los Angeles Soap Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Oct. 22, 1934.)—Soap. 

358,025.—Park Tissue.” Park Tissue Mills, 
(Aug. 3, 1932.)—Facial tissue. 

358,060.—"Shav-ami.” McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Fairfield and 
Bridgeport, Conn. (May 16, 1932.)—Brushless shaving cream. 

358,067.—"Confession.” Rallet Corp. of America, New York. 
(Oct., 1934.)—Toilet preparations. 

358,068.—Heliol.” Standard Laboratories, 
(Mar. 6, 1933.)—Sun tan preparation. 

358,085.—"Dark-Eyes.” Hec Barth, doing business as Dark 
Eyes Laboratory, Chicago, Ill. (Feb. 15, 1934.)—Eyebrow and 
eyelash coloring material. 
~ 3§8,088.—"‘Discrete.” 
1934.) —Deodorant. 

358,101.—‘‘Lovely Lady.” 
18, 1934.) —Powder puffs. 

358,114.—“Lucky Heart.” 
Lucky Heart Laboratories, Memphis, Tenn. 
Toilet preparations. 

358,121.—“Ipana.” 
1934.) —Tooth brushes. 

358,202.—“Elginite.” Elgin American Co., Elgin, Ill. 
1928.)—Vanity cases, compacts and cosmetic containers. 

358,242.—“‘Creamarome.” Felton Chemical Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Aug. 6, 1934.)—Flavoring extracts for candies and 
cakes. 

3§8,285.—"Eternol.” Eterne Manufacturing Corp., New York. 
(May 31, 1934.)—Shampoo tint. 

358,462.—"Swank.” Veldown Co., Inc., New York. 
1933.)—Facial tissue. 

358,533, 358,534.—“La Puris,” 
Sterilek Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Apr. 10, 1934; May 17, 
respectively.) —Facial tissues. 


Inc., New York. 


New York. 


Inc., 


Bristol-Myers Co., New York. (Oct. 22, 
S. H. Kress & Co., New York. (Oct. 


Morris Shapiro, doing business as 
(Oct. 20, 1934.)— 
New York. 


Bristol-Myers Co., (Oct. 22, 


(June, 


Inc., 


(June 23, 


“La Reine,” respectively. The 
1934, 


Trade Mark Registrations Granted 
(Act of March 19, 1920) 


These registrations are not subject to opposition: 


M320,434.—“Clinic.” Manhattan Soap Co., Inc., New 
(Nov. 10, 1933. Serial No. 346,121.)—Toilet soaps. 

M320,848.—“Vernon.” Vernon Laboratories, Inc., 
N. Y. (Sept., 1928. Serial No. 356,681.)—Wave set. 

M320,849.—“Sur-Curl.”” George Gilmore, doing business as Geo. 
Gilmore & Co., Denver, Col. (Nov., 1932. Serial No. 356,660.) 
—Hair waving solutions. 

M320,856.—"‘Kamfor-oyle.” Kenneth Wade, doing business as 
the Long Beach Beauticians Supply, Long Beach, Cal. (June 1, 
1933. Serial No. 344,488.) —Permanent waving solution. 


York, 


Rochester, 


Patents Granted 


Consideration of space prevents our publishing numerous claims 
and specifications connected with these patents. Those interested 
can secure copies of patents by ordering them by number at 10 
cach from Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


1,984,669. Deodorant composition. Harry Taub, assignor to 
Feminine Products, Inc., both of New York. 

1,984,858. Process of separating or extracting 
fats the unsaponifiable fraction possessing the vitamin 
present therein. Charles L. Barthen, South Orange, N. J., 
to Health Products Corp., Newark, N. J. 

1,984,872. Closure for tubular paste 
Frahm, Bloomfield, N. J. 

1,985,358. Cosmetic box. Paul H. Douglas, 
N. Y., assignor to Bourjois, Inc., New York. 

1,985,938. Dispensing container for tooth powder. 
Luther, Chicago, Ill. 

1,985,987. Art of spray drying soap. Thomas Edward Hall, 
Wyoming, O., assignor to the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

1,986,086. 

1,986,271. 

1,986,409. 
Chicago, Ill. 

1,986,718. 
a. os 

1,986,938. 


from oils and 
potency 
assignor 


Nelson A. 


containers. 


Pelham Manor, 


Melvin E. 


Illuminated lipstick. Frank Weiss, Revere, Mass. 
Closure. Martha P. Keith, Brookline, Mass. 


Collapsible tube dispenser. Martin H. Redmer, 


Powder dispenser. David A. Eolis, Mount Vernon, 


Bottle closure. George H. Mead, Providence, R. I. 
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1,987,156. Collapsible tube closure. Louis Paparello, assignor 
of 45 per cent. to William F. Gilbert, both of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,987,428. Ejector for collapsible tubes. William Whiteman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,987,473. Cosmetic holder. Giles C. Fullmer, assignor to the 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Manufacturing Co., both of Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Designs Patented 


94,101. Design for a bottle. James E. Spence, Wheeling, W. 
Va., assignor by mesne assignments to Mark W. Allen & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

94,113. Design for an atomizer. Paul B. Brown, Toledo, O. 

94,175, 94,176. Designs for perfume dispensers. Frédéric A. 
Vuillemenot, Toledo, O. 

94,198, 94,199. 
tively. Edwin W. 
Co., Toledo, O. 

94,200. Design for a combined display stand and container 
for toilet accessories. Charles $. Gage, Cold Spring on Hudson, 
N. Y., assignor to Lentheric, Inc., New York. 


Design for a jar; design for a bottle, respec- 
Fuerst, assignor to the Owens-Illinois Glass 


Absorption of Vitamin D 


HE late Florin J. Amrhein (Jour. Am. Ph. A. 

XXIII, 3) reported on research on the probability 
of the absorption of vitamin D in various vehicles 
through the skin. His paper outlined the work of 
others and then presented the results of his own re- 
searches on rats through a method devised by himself 
and used with great success. Of greatest interest to 
readers of this journal are the sections of his paper 
devoted to absorption of the vitamin when applied in 
suitable media as a cosmetic. They show that when 
sun irradiated cholesterol was applied in a cosmetic 
cream there was a consistent gain in weight traceable 
to the cream alone since the rats were fed on a vitamin 
free diet. 

The following are the author’s conclusions: 

“1. The object of the thesis has been achieved, 
namely, that vitamin D can be absorbed from the skin. 
Also, the vehicle apparently has little or no effect in the 
absorption test, since the vitamin was absorbed from 
both vegetable and mineral oil bases. 

“2. In this investigation the author has developed a 
new method for the administration of vitamin D-con- 
taining substances, namely, the rat-tail method for the 
absorption of vitamin D. 

“3, That cosmetic creams may be used as a vehicle 
for carrying the vitamin substance has been demon- 
strated in two instances. 

“4, That the sun irradiation of cholesterol that has 
not been too highly purified is practical and that this 
material may be used as one of the sources of the vita- 
min. 

“§. Experiments are now under way for the quanti- 
tative estimation of vitamin D using the rat-tail meth- 
od. This method may be of value in assay work. 

“6. It has been found that the presence of a small 
amount of vitamin A tends to produce more satisfactory 
results.” 

The results of Prof. Amrhein’s work fully confirm 
the conclusions of M. G. de Navarre, published in this 
journal (Am. Perf. XXVII, 2 and XXVIII, 3.) 


*‘Wouldn’t Miss an Issue” 
Bonne Bell 


We would not want to miss any issue of this valuable 
magazine. 
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Prices in the New York Market 


(Quotations on these pages are those made by local dealers, but are subject to revision without notice) 


ESSENTIAL OILS 


Guaiac cone 
per Ib. $2.20@ 2.40 ] 
95 


Apricot Kernel .. 
Juniper Berries ... 
Juniper Wood 


ool 


Ambrette, oz. 
Amyris balsamifera. 
Angelica root 


mon 
an 
aoc 


Lemon, Italian 


eee Span. Limes, distilled .... 


— 
ee ae 

00 SS 00 
oooccoe 


Balsam, Peru 
Balsam, Tolu, oz. 


Mace, distilled 


or 
— 
Co 


Birch, sweet N. C.. 
Penn. and Conn.. 
Birchtar, crude 


Bois de Rose 
Cade, o. & P 


com bobo 
oxneoe 
Seuss 


Mirbane (see a 
Mustard, genuine... 


go 
a 
a 


Petale, extra .... 70.00@150.00 


Cananga, Java native 


Orange, bitter 


Cardamon, Ceylon.. 
i Thalia W. Indian. 


Cassia, 80@85 p.c.. 


Cedar wood 


Orris root, con (0z.) 
Orris root, abs. (0z.) 
Orris Liquid 


Cherry laurel 


Cinnamon, Leaf.... 


Pepper, black 
Peppermint, natural 


Curacoa peels Pine needles, Siberia 


Pinus Sylvesthis mie 


ee Ts (0z.) 


Fennel, Sweet 


Geranium, Rose 


Savin, French 


Grape Fruit 












































































na toe ci maag ae 2.20@ _ 2.35 
Thyme, red ....... 638@ ~ .80 
ME . n:cincmnwe'ewe 90@ 1.00 
EE Sc acwiseiaraculels 10.50@ 
VOEOOOR siccccccces 3.75@ 7.00 
Vetivert, Bourbon... 7.00@ 8.00 

ES eS 10.00@ 25.00 

East Indian ..... 30.00@ 
Wine, heavy ...... 1.40@ 
Wintergreen, S’thern 3.00@ 

Penn. & Conn.... 5.00@ 8.00 
Wormseed ........ 2.15@ 2.50 
Wormwood ........ 8.00@ 3.35 
Ylang-Ylang, Manila 29.00@ 35.00 

Bourbon ........ 5.00@ 8.00 

TERPENELESS OILS 
I eee 4.00@ 
Bergamot ......... 6.00@ 
I ie gece tee as 4.00@ 5.00 
Coriander ......... 20.00@ 
GOPAMIUM .660e600% 8.00@ 12.50 
Granetruit <......; 45.00@ 

Sesquiter’less .... 85.00@ 
EAVONEET cic cases 7.00@_ 8.50 
ae he acre 6.75@ 14.50 
Oe er 50.00@ 
Orange, sweet ..... 78.00@ 90.00 

Pere 90.00@115.00 
eo 4.00@ 
Rosemary ........ 2.50@ 
Sage, Clary ....... 90.00@ 
Vetivert, Java ..... 35.00@ 
Ylang-Ylang ...... 28.00@ 35.00 

OLEO-RESINS 
NINE sas hae Biden 2.50@ 5.00 
Capsicum, U. S. P. 

EE a5 ka o'er awe 2.65@ 3.00 

Alcoholic ....... = 
ee 3.25@ 
Ginger, U.S.P. VIII D .00@ 

AICOMONC .....-0- 3.25@ 
DRS swine dances 1.45@ 1.60 
Oak Moss ........ 6.00@ 15.00 
eee 3.25@ 
I rer 17.00@ 28.00 
Patenouli .... 6.00. 16.50@ 18.00 
Pepper, black ..... 4.00@ 4.60 
Sandalwood ....... 16.00@ 
WEEE Seaeuscexes 5.00@ _ 7.50 

DERIVATIVES AND 
CHEMICALS 
Acetaldehyde 50%.. 2.00@ 
Acetophenone ..... 2.00@ 3.00 
Acetyl iso-eugenol.. 9.00@ 
Alcohol C 8........ 14.00@ 20.00 

FP tnanwrcnn Kies 26.00@ 40.00 

ee cae cn de eats 18.00@ 30.00 

SEE. ststoaw ae culoa 30.00@ 40.00 

re 14.00@ 25.00 
ape * iene 28.00@ 

pe racteueuheoe ae 45.00@ 70.00 

C 10 pk Ceo oes 30.00@ 60.00 

EL dsivwwrscsse BR Cee 

OP ee ries 32.00@ 60.00 

C 14 (so-called)... 15.00@ 35.00 

C 16 (so-called) ,. 17.50@ 30.00 
Amyl Acetate ..... 85@ _ 1.00 
Amyl Butyrate .... 1.00@_ 1.25 
Amyl Cinnamate .. 2.50@ 
Amy] Cinnamic Alde- 

er eer 3.90@ 4.00 
Amyl Formate .... 1.60@ 1.90 
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Amyl Phenyl Acetate 3.60@ 
Amyl Salicylate ...  .75@ 
Amy! Valerate .... 2.40@ 
Anethol «0,000 1.15@ 
Anisic Aldehyde ... 38.35@ 
Begebmnyee. U.S.P. 1.45@ 

cannes 1.55@ 
late Gres 2.00@ 
Benzyl Acetate .... .70@ 
Benzyl Alcohol .... .95@ 
Benzyl Benzoate ... 1.05@ 
Benzyl Butyrate ... 5.50@ 
Benzyl Cinnamate . 7.00@ 
Benzyl Formate ... 2.90@ 
Benzyl Iso-engenol.. 15.00@ 
Benzylidenacetone .. 2.50@ 
| ee 1.75@ 
Bornyl Acetate .... 2.00@ 
Bromstyrol ....... 4.00@ 
Butyl Acetate ..... .60@ 
Butyl Propionate .. 2.00@ 
Butyraldehyde 12.00@ 
COTVEME ...020000% 1.15@ 
DOING déwcncegen dvs 3.25@ 
Cinnamic Acid .... 4.00@ 
Cinnamic Alcohol .. 3.25@ 


Cinnamic Aldehyde. 2.50@ 


Cinnamyl Acetate .. 10.00@ 
Cinnamyl Butyrate. 12.00@ 
Cinnamy] Formate... 13.00@ 
CRP Ge Peviswcsvee 2.50@ 
Citronellal ........ 2.40@ 
Citronellol ........ 2.25@ 
Citronellyl Acetate.. 3.75@ 
COUMAPIN: oscrcscce 3.50@ 
Cuminic Aldehyde.. 62.00@ 
Dibutyphthalate ... .20@ 
Diethyphthalate ... .32@ 
Dimethyl 

Anthranilate .... 6.25@ 
Dimethyl Hydroqui- 

re re 3.75@ 
Dimethylphthalate. . .50@ 
Diphenylmethane 1.75@ 
Diphenyloxide ..... 1.20@ 
Ethyl Acetate ..... .30@ 


Ethyl Anthranilate. 5.50@ 


Ethyl Benzoate .... 1.20@ 
Ethyl Butyrate .... 1.00@ 
Ethyl Cinnamate .. 4.50@ 
Ethyl Formate .... 1.00@ 
Ethyl Propionate .. 1.40@ 
Ethyl Salicylate ... 1.15@ 
Ethyl Vanillin . 15.00@ 
Eucalyptol ........ .60@ 
NE vac vccaces 2.60@ 
Geraniol, dom. .. 2.00@ 
Geranyl Acetate ... 2.90@ 
Geranyl Butyrate .. 6.00@ 
Geranyl Formate .. 5.00@ 
Heliotropin, dom. .. 2.20@ 
Se 2.50@ 
Hydratropic Al’hyde 25.00@ : 
Hydroxycitronellal.. 3.60@ 
Indol, C. P. ... (o0z.) : 25@ 
Iso-borneol ........ 2.30@ 
Iso-butyl Acetate .. 2.65@ 
Iso-butyl Benzoate.. 2.75@ 
Iso-butyl Salicylate. 3.00@ 
Iso-eugenol ....... 3.50@ 
Iso-GafTOl 3 ....4..5- 1.75@ 
NS rn ee 1. 90@ 


Linalyl Acetate 90%. 2.50@ 
Linalyl Anthranilate 15. 00@ 
Linalyl Benzoate .. 10.50@ 


Linalyl Formate ... 10.00@ 
Menthol, Japan 3.50@ 
Synthetic ....... 2.25@ 
Methyl Aceto- 
DOIG ko os Sicees 2.20@ 


1.25 


1.90 
4.00 
85 
1.50 
2.00 
6.25 
3.25 
25.00 
4.00 
2.00 
6.00 
5.00 


36 


7.00 
5.00 


-60 
2.45 


3.00 
3.00 
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Methyl Anthranilate 
Methyl Benzoate . 
Methyl Cinnamate.. 
Methyl Eugenol 
Methyl Heptenone.. 
Methyl Heptine C’b. = 00@ 
Methy! Iso-eugenol.. 8.50@ 


5 22 9 99 mt bo 
®@DDODO 


Methyl Octine Carb. 24.00@ : 


Methyl Paracresol.. 4.65@ 
Methyl Phenylacetate 2.65@ 


Methyl Salicylate .. A2@ .50 
Musk Ambrette 5.00@ 5.15 
(eee 5.15@ 5.40 
BUMEO.. Srencnsus 150@ 1.75 
Nerolin (ethyl ester) 1.50@ 1.75 
Nitrobenzol ....... 15@ 
Nonyl Acetate ..... 48.00@ 
Octyl Acetate ..... 32.00@ 
Paracresol Acetate. 5.25@ _ 6.00 
Paracresol Methyl 

ME sssucee ens 3.50@ 5.00 
Paracresol Phenyl- 

BOE éseeinweni 14.00@ 20.00 
Para Cymene. (gal.) 1.25@ 1.65 
Phenylacetaldehyde 

BE. sctiswenead 5.00@ _ 7.00 

cig eRe ee a 8.50@ 10.50 
Phenylacetic Acid. 2.50@ 4.00 
Phenylethy] Acetate. 7.50@ 10.00 
Phenylethyl Alcohol. 4.25@ 4.75 
Phenylethyl 

Anthranilate .... 16.00@ 
Phenylethyl But’ rate 12.00@ 16.00 
Phenylethyl Formate 18.00@ 
Phenylethyl Pro- 

ONO . os.0: ven 12.00@ 
Phenylethyl Val’rate 16.00@ 
Phenylpropyl Acet.. 8.00@ 11.00 
Phenylpropyl Alc’hol 6.00@ 12.00 
— Alde- 

ae wee Mame 8.00@ 12.00 
Rhodinoi dtupiuiads 8.00@ 20.00 
SE hs ees oe oxi 55@ «59 
Santalyl Acetate .. 22.50@ 
Skatol C. P...(0z.) 7.00@ 10.00 
Styralyl Acetate .. 20.00@ 
Styralyl Alcohol ... 20.00@ 
Terpineol, C. P. ... 326@  .40 
Terpinyl Acetate .. 90@ 1.15 
TE Scud ecwas .35@ 
i... eererreree 1.90@ 2.75 
Vanillin (clove oil). 4.25@ 5.00 

(guaiacol) ...... 400@ 4.75 
Vetivervl Acetate .. 21.00@ 25.00 
Violet Ketone Alpha 5.00@ 10.00 

PE su cee ea ames 5.50@ 8.00 

ME esis xdecaun ».25@ 8.00 
Yara Yara (methyl 

GEE a sxisminwd 1.50@ 1.75 

BEANS 
Tonka Beans, Para. 1.15@ 1.40 

Angostura ...... 2.40@ 2.50 
Vanilla Beans 

Mexican, whole .. 3.25@ 4.25 

Mexican, cut .... 3.25@ 3.65 

Bourbon, whole... 3.00@ 4.00 

South American.. 3.00@ 3.40 


SUNDRIES AND DRUGS 


DN in 86 nase 


11@ 
Alcohol, 190-pf. gal. 4.12% @4.29% 
21 


Almond meal ...... 


15 


95 


+40 


Alum, potash 03% @ .03 % 
Aluminum chloride. .10@ 
Ambergris ........ 32.50@ Nom. 
Balsam, Copaiba ... .38@ .40 
OU -cacweeuneces 2.10@ 2.25 
ON in een a we 80@ 1.10 
Fir, Canada, gal.. 9.00@ 12.00 
CE ccenene 1.25@ 1.50 
Beeswax, white .... A0@ «45 
SOMO -viceunbede .24@  .30 





Bismuth sub-nitrate 1.40@ 

Boric Acid, ton..... 105.00@115.00 

CRMMING cecccccss 16@ _~ .20 

Calcium, phosphate. .08@ .08% 
Ph’phate, tri-basic .13@  .15 


CO 03% @  .04 
CS io wds weia 53@  .65 
Cardamon seed .... -65@ 
re 17.50@ 
Chalk, precip. ..... .03%@ .06% 
Cetyl Alcohol ..... -75@ 1.50 

ON ie ea aaere 1.90@ 2.15 
Cherry laurel water 

ES 1.25@ 
Citric acid ........ 30@ ~~ .35 
Civet, ounce ...... 3.75@ 4.50 
Cocoa butter ...... 12@ ~~ .15 
Clay, Colloidal .... 03@ .038% 
Formaldehyde ..... 06@ .06% 
Fuller’s Earth, ton.. 16.00@ 30.00 
Formic acid ...... 12@ ~~ «16 
Fatty Acids (See Soap - ) 
CRIN. ss cdsinec dc 75@ 1.25 
Gum Arabic, white. :20@ ae 

PE ae conus 09% @ 12 
Gum Benzoin, Siam 1.30@ 1.50 

WUNEIE Sc cwenaes .24@__.30 
Gum galbanum .... 1.05@ 1.15 
Gum myrrh ....... .20@ .40 
Henna, powd, ..... 15@ .28 
Hydrogen peroxide. .05@ «08 
TREN sic Gacwelinecs 06@  .08 
Labdanum ........ 3.50@ 5.50 
Lanolin, hydrous .. 18@ 22 

anhydrous ...... -20@ .24 
Lavender flowers .. -24@ ~~ .55 
Magnesium, Carbon- 

OU tenis ximewws 06% @ .07% 

re 19@ ~~ .25 

SOE is 0's. 6 wa dias 02%@ 08 
Musk, ounce ...... 15.00@ 25.00 
Oils, Vegetable (See Soap Sec.) 
Olibanum, TOQFS ..% 13@ .30 

siftings Kenda weas .8@ .13 
Orange flower water, 

le its dana aaa ks 1.50@ 
Orange flowers .... .30@  .90 
Orris root, powd. .. .20@ .75 
EEE 04%@  .07 
Patchouli leaves ... .16@  .20 
Petrolatum, white .. 07@ «11 
PROOE venticenences 16@ ~~ .20 
Potassium, Carbonate .138@ _ .16 

Hydroxide ...... .07%@ 
Quince seed ....... .0@ 1.00 
Reseda flowers ... 1.50@ 1.65 


Rice starch ....... 12@ 


65 
Rhubarb root, powd. -28@ _.50 
15 
Rose leaves, red... 1.40@ 1.75 


Rose water, gal. ... 1.25@ 
Salicylic acid ..... 40@ «45 
Sandalwood Chips. . 45@ «50 
RNIN i keacern'e Were 1.75@ 
Soap, neutral white  .19 .23 


Sodium, Carb, crys.. . 
Phosphate, tribasic .02%@ _  .04 


Spermaceti ........ .22@ .25 
ceive cdianas 40@ 3.25 
Sulfur, precip 17@ -20 
Tartaric acid ..... 27@ ~~ .30 
Titanium oxide .... 22@_~— ..25 
Tragacanth, No. 1.. 1.20@ _ 1.50 
Triethanolamine ... .45@ .50 
Veniceturpentine,gal. .30@ 
Vetivert root ...... .30@ 
Violet flowers ..... 95@ 1.15 
Zine Peroxide ..... 1.10@ 1.75 
Ci véhecacewes 13%@ _ = «15 
| ee -.21@ 28 
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New York Market Report 


ONDITIONS in the essential oil and aromatic 

chemical market are quiet. The usual year end 
operations are in progress both among the essential oil 
trade and in the consuming industry and this always 
leads to a curtailment in purchasing. Prices have been 
quite stable with few changes of any importance. Most 
of the items on the list are well held and in few is there 
any accumulation to cause year end shading of quota- 
tions. A notable lack of resale goods coming from the 
soap and other consuming industries is noted this season. 
This has aided the market materially. Floral products 
are still quite firm. Citrus oils are irregular with pres- 
sure in evidence in orange but a slightly firmer position 
reported in lemon. Little change is reported in the 
domestic oil group or in soap makers materials. Aro- 
matic chemicals are almost entirely in first hands with- 
out material change in the situation since our review 
of last month. 

Below there appears a special report on lavender from 
Grasse which indicates a situation which many believe 
will be noted in other floral products should prices be 
maintained at present levels or advanced. 


Lavender Report from Grasse 


(Special Correspondence) 
RASSE, January 5.—The market for lavender oil 
has justified the predictions of distillers made last 
August who foresaw higher prices. Most of the pro- 
ducers now have nothing to offer and all available sup- 
plies have passed into the hands of the perfumers or 
dealers. 

The higher prices have increased interest in lavender 
cultivation and in the mountains, fields which had been 
prepared for other crops are now being held to replant 
lavender fields which had been abandoned or destroyed. 

Under these conditions it will not be necessary to 
wait long before we again see prices which prevailed 
before the last crop, the advance, perhaps, now having 
run its full course. Still, there is no reason to antici- 
pate a decline during the next few months. If there 
should be a decline in the near future, contrary to all 
opinion, we cannot lose sight of the fact that it cannot 
be very great due to the cost of the lavender oil now 
in the hands of dealers. 


Mother-of-Pearl Creams 
e $33) 


a tendency to spoil on standing, and giving off odors 


(Continued from Pag 


not too similar to the Gardens of Shalimar. In this re- 
gard, it may even be a little dangerous since it is known 
that the amines are very reactive and sometimes toxic 
compounds. 

There is at the present time one internationally known 
manufacturer who offers eye shadow with a peculiar 
pearly glow. This may or may not be due to fish 
silver essence; it is probably due to finely powdered and 
very pure aluminum, or to both. 

The problem has been broached to a manufacturer 
of this essence, and perhaps in the near future an es- 
sence may be available that is more stable. Whether 
or not it is preserved, the odor of fish will always be 
present and so limit its use. 
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Prices of Soap Materials 


Tallow and Grease 
$0.05 % @ 


Nominal 


Tallow, N. Y. C 
Edible 
Fancy 

Grease white 


. extra 


Fatty Acids 

Coconut Oil, . Saponifiable, tanks. 

Corn Oil, 95% T pI 6505-05) x 

Red Oil, distilled, tanks............ 
Saponified 

Stearic Acid, single pressed 
Double pressed 
Triple pressed 

Soap Making Oils 

Castor No. 1, tanks 
No. 3, 

Coconut, Ceylon Grade, tanks........ 
Cochin grade, tanks.............. ‘ 
Manila grade, tanks.............. .044%@ 

Corn, crude, Midwest mill, tanks..... 104%@ 

Cotton, crude, Southeast, tanks...... 09 @ 
Refined Nominal 
Foots 50% T.F.A 

Lard, common No. 

Olive, denatured, 
drums, 

Foots, Prime, green, barrels....... 

Palm, Lagos, max. 20% F.F.A., drums 
Niger, casks 

Palm, kernel, 

Peanut, crude, barrels............ 
REO, TNWOUE. 0... 0b.00.0 0 dines’ 

Soya beans, max. 2% F.F.A., Midwest 
mill tanks 

Tallow, acidless, barrels............. 

Whale, Crude No. 1, Coast, tanks..... 
BOONE, DIONE «<5 6.0.0.0 Khe 0 0648400 


Glycerine 


Chemically pure, drums extra 14 @ 
Dynamite, drums included .13%@ 
Saponification, drums 10 @ 
Soap, lye .09 @ 


eer 
max. 5% F.F.A. 


.08% @ 
.08 Wy @ 
03% @ 
06% @ 


Chemicals 


100 pounds......$1.00 
11.00 


Acid, muriatic, 18°, 
Sulfuric, 60°, 

IN Sind ede ride ee ORs 15.50 
Borax, crystals, carlot, ton.......... 42.00 
Cyclohexanol (Hexalin) 30 
Naphtha, cleaners, tank cars........ .05 
Potassium, carbonate, 80@85% 

Hydroxide (Caustic potash) 

92% 

Salt, works, ton 
Sodium carbonate (Soda ash) 
Ee | eae 1.28 @ 2.87 
Hydroxide (Caustic Soda) 76% 
BOG, 100 DOUMES... .ccscscccess 2.60 @ 3.75 
Silicate 40°, drums, works, 100 
pounds 80 @ 
BUMS, GRNVATOUS. .....0.cccccces ae 
Phosphate, tri-basic 
Zine oxide 


07% @ 
50 @14.00 
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Progress Demands Cooperation 
{Continued from Page 539) 


added to the credit side were the abolition of child 
labor, done overnight after years of unsuccessful effort 
along other lines, and the abolition of the sweatshop. 
However, N.R.A. bogged down in a mass of unen- 
forceable regulations relating to trade practices, espe- 
cially with relation to production control and price 
fixing. Neither of these purposes was in line with the 
original object of the law and efforts to accomplish 
them through N.R.A. were foredoomed. It is now 
proposed to retain the constructive features of the law, 
those relating to hours and wages, to child labor and 
sweatshops, together with those trade practices on which 
the various industries can reach a general accord. Per- 
manent legislation along these lines will be introduced 
and probably passed in the present session of Congress, 
maintaining the good features of the original law and 
discarding those which hampered its working. 


Labor 


The relations between capital and labor were not 
greatly improved during 1934. Stubbornness and 
unwillingness to co-operate on common problems were 
conspicuous on both sides. Some serious troubles oc- 
curred and in other instances were avoided only by 
interference on the part of the government. Much 
remains to be done in the improvement of these rela- 
tions. 

The crux of the difficulties seemed to be Section 
7 (a) of the Industrial Recovery Act which guarantees 
the right of collective bargaining. Interpretations of 
this section were in constant conflict and it is obvious 
that it will have to be clarified by Congress and it 
is almost certain that this will be accomplished. 

There is also the demand for the 30 hour week. Its 
proponents describe it as a measure extending the good 
accomplished by the hour provisions of the N.I.R.A. 
Opponents say that a 30 hour week with maintenance 
of wages, as it is most frequently proposed, would be 
destructive of employment by forcing many concerns 
out of business altogether. It is further contended 
that it would so raise costs as to act as a marked brake 
upon retail business recovery. No one, at this juncture, 
can say how far the movement will progress in the 
new Congress. 


Social Betterment 


The program of the Administration, in addition to 
its measures for the improvement of business condi- 
tions, envisages a number of laws designed to improve 
social conditions. These include unemployment and 
possibly health insurance, old age pensions, and others 
of less moment. When they come before Congress, 
conservatives will see another “turn to the left’, just 
as the present co-operation with business and industry 
and laws designed to improve trade are viewed by 
radicals as a “turn to the right”. These proposals have 
been a part of the program right along, merely await- 
ing their turn for actual consideration. Undoubtedly, 
they will be passed in some form by the present Con- 
gress, whether at this session or not remains to be seen. 
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Foreign Trade 


There have been marked gains in foreign trade dur- 
ing the last year. They have been due principally to 
the general improvement in world conditions. To aid 
them the State Department has been working on its 
reciprocal trade agreements and it is understood that 
more than a dozen of these agreements are reaching the 
stage of completion. Without knowing much of what 
the agreements contain, there has already been keen 
opposition to them from certain conservative circles. 
Naturally they can have a profound effect upon trade 
and upon certain industries which may be affected. It 
seems idle, however, to discuss them until their con- 
tents are known. 


Regulation of Cosmetics 


After much argument and the introduction and 
amendment of many bills, the proposed revision of the 
Food and Drugs Act failed of enactment last year. This 
failure was due, not to lack of support for the measure, 
but to the pressure of other more vitally important 
matters upon the time of the last Congress. This year, 
it is almost certain that a bill will be passed and that 
the bill will include cosmetics and toilet preparations 
and provisions for the control of advertising. There 
can be no objection to a reasonable bill drawn with the 
advice of industry’s experts. That is the sort of bill 
which now seems likely to be enacted. It can, if reason- 
ably and properly enforced, be a great boon to the 
industry, just as the original Food and Drugs Act was 
to the industries affected by it. 


For 1935 


The great problem of 1935 as we view it is a stimula- 
tion of the durable goods industries. Virtually all the 
slack of unemployment now exists in those industries. 
They are in a position from which they must emerge 
to bring the general industrial situation into true bal- 
ance. The relationship between agriculture and indus- 
try has been improved materially and the balance here 
is not too far out of line. That between the con- 
sumers’ goods and the heavy industries is far out of 
balance. It must be corrected. 

To this end, manufacturers of toilet preparations, 
notoriously backward in their production methods in 
general, can contribute substantially through plant im- 
provement and modernization. 

What the objectives of business and industry should 
be during the coming year are too well known to re- 
quire elaboration here. There will be no list of objec- 
tives this year. The greatest need seems to be con- 
tinued co-operation among all branches and with the 
government in reaching well known objectives. If this 
spirit of co-operation is continued, the obstacles to a 
speedy return to prosperity need not be feared. 1935 
will be a good year if all co-operate to make it so. 





A Wonderful Magazine 
W. J. Durkin 


You have a wonderful magazine. . I like it better 
all the time. 
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Retail Trade Shows Gains 
(Continued from Page 541) 


tensive advertising. Sales effort will also be focused 
on high grade brands of cosmetics, capitalizing the 
tendency of the average customer, who has been prac- 
tical and thrifty in her spending for a long period, to 
indulge in quality goods and luxury items. Another 
department store will feature staples with greater con- 
centration, believing that the woman who buys cos- 
metics is also an excellent prospect for such extra items 
as tooth paste, tooth powder, soaps, etc., if these are 
suggested. A third department store will play up 
better priced toilet goods. 

With the exception of the drug units, all stores have 
noted a tendency to better priced merchandise. One 
department store buyer reports a marked improvement 
in the sale of high priced perfumes, with the trend 
toward sealed packages. This buyer believes that bulk 
perfumes will continue to sell for another year, but 
expects that they will eventually disappear from the 
better class department store, as the protection and 
cleanliness of the sealed package make this more satis- 
factory to the consumer. 

The trend is toward smaller packages in the majority 
of stores. This is attributed largely to the consumer’s 
preference for better quality goods, with the thrift 
motive dictating small quantities. One department 
store buyer believes that the great number of new 
preparations that dré constantly being brought out 
causes the consumer to buy small sizes. In this way 
she keeps small quantities on hand, and can try new 
things freely. 

Two stores, one a department store, the other a 
drug store, report larger packages predominating. The 
department store notes that the consumer demand for 
the large package, which prevailed up to three years 
ago in this store, is gradually returning. The drug 
store sells larger sizes of tooth pastes and powders, shav- 
ing creams, and other staples through sales effort. 
Larger sizes are invariably shown the customer, unless 
a small size is requested. Cold creams are sold as 
freely in medium as in smaller sizes, and only such 
items as hand lotions, which are not in constant use 
or may be more conveniently handled in this way, 
are sold chiefly in smaller packages. 

Department stores report no appreciable effect of 
the N.R.A., the Retail Code, and the Manufacturers’ 
Code, on sales of toilet preparations. The chain and 
drug stores observe a favorable influence toward price 
stabilization and below-cost selling—but this is largely 
nullified by lack of real enforcement. 

All stores favor the retention of the codes, but 
managers and buyers believe that better provision should 
be made for their enforcement. The code regulations 
are regarded as satisfactory in general, but in this 
city, which has a multiplicity of cut-price chain toilet 
goods shops, they are said to be openly and flagrantly 
violated. Reputable drug and chain stores, chiefly 
affected by this competition, keenly resent prevailing 
conditions. Manufacturers, they charge, continue to 
supply stores which infringe requirements as to the 
retail selling price, and complaints to authorities go 
unheeded. Though the manufacturer may refuse to 
sell, it is still possible for the offending retailer to ob- 
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tain goods through wholesale channels or by “boot- 


legging” through another retail house. 


Managers of the drug stores, contributing to this 
survey, expressed the opinion that the most. satis- 
factory solution for the problem would be the es- 
tablishment by the manufacturer of minimum prices 
at which retailers may sell his products. ‘““Teeth” should 
be added to the codes, in the matter of enforcement, 
they believe, and one manager declared the. a jail 
sentence should be imposed for violation, if the regu- 
lations are to be made effective. 


Cleveland 


ALES in retail outlets in the Cleveland section ranged 
from 16 per cent. to 20 per cent. better in 1934 
than in 1933. Christmas business exceeded this average 
percentage being easily 20 per cent better and in many 
cases more. 

The policy of practically all stores is to present well 
known quality products. The five and ten cent out- 
lets and the syndicate stores report that they have been 
more successful with well known items in small pack- 
ages than with unknown or store brands. At the same 
time, the other retail outlets report greater interest in 
larger units and in merchandise in the high or medium 
high priced brackets. 


In general, the codes of both the retail stores and of 
the toilet goods industry have received approval. Com- 
pliance in Cleveland is virtualy 100 per cent. and the 
retailers feel that the trade practice provisions have been 
of benefit. There is little criticism and no suggestions 
for amending or altering the codes. 


Cincinnati 


DVERTISING and lots of it, is the plan of the 

leading toilet preparations sellers in Cincinnati 
in an effort to boost sales over the 1934 total. De- 
partment and drug store executives are of the opinion 
that business in the toilet preparations line is destined 
for a good sales period in the ensuing year. Sales 
during the last half of 1934 with many of the es- 
tablishments showed an increase over the preceding 
period. However, this was particularly true with the 
drug stores. Generally speaking, the 5 and 10 outfits 
garnered most of the trade. The depression played 
an important part in the increase of the sales of these 
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chain stores. As it was candidly put, fifty cents which 
originally bought one item is now equivalent to the 
purchase of several articles. However, this tendency 
seems to be disappearing and this was conspicuously no- 
ticeable during the latter weeks of 1934. Probably 
the holiday fever played an important part in this 
respect. 

The Yuletide trade in 1934 was better than in the 
year previous but the percentage of increase in the 
opinion of a majority ot the establishments is not of 
noteworthy mention. Retailers contend that the trend 
among buyers of toilet preparations is gradually drift- 
ing to the smaller package goods of better quality. 
Foreign made toilet preparations still command the 
attention of local users simply because they are widely 
advertised. The ten per cent cosmetic tax in the 
State of Ohio has retarded business to small degree, 
but this obstacle is not as pronounced as when the 
tax was placed in effect several years ago. 

Retailers were reluctant to declare that all code re- 
strictions on toilet preparations be removed. In the 
same thought they declined to make any recommenda- 
tions for their modification. The majority contended 
that the Ohio cosmetic tax was working more hardship 
on the business than any of the other regulations. 

The small package merchandise has won a place 
in the hearts of the young women of this city, because 
of the convenience that is afforded. 

The outlook as the distributors put it is encouraging, 
but adequate advertising must be resorted to in order 
to build sales over last year. No half job will suffice. 


St. Louis 


RADE in and about St. Louis during the last half of 

1934 was moderately better than in 1933. The im- 
provement was particularly noted in syndicate store 
sales and in cheaper merchandise in the department 
stores. The Christmas trade was much better than 
last year and in this business price did not seem to play 
as great a part as in the regular store trade. Gift buy- 
ing went in for expensive perfumes and sets of the 
better class lines were in demand. 

Store managers stated that they believed the trend 
toward cheap merchandise had been checked but that 
there was as yet no decided turn toward higher priced 
goods. Smaller packages of the better lines are wanted 
by many buyers and trade in these should be brisk in 
1933. 

The codes have not greatly interfered with the rela- 
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tions between stores and customers but have bothered 
their relations with manufacturers. No suggestions for 
amendments or changes were heard, however, most of 
the difficulties seeming to have arisen through mis- 
understanding. 


a 


Dallas 


USINESS on toilet preparations, through Dallas re- 

tail outlets, has been especially good during 1934, 
with a further upswing during December. As a basis 
for this survey, four department stores and one drug 
chain were contacted. Total sales for 1934, as against 
1933, averaged 23% higher, with a 10% low reported 
and a 36% high. 

Due to rather warm weather, November sales lagged 
slightly but Christmas shopping and cooler weather 
brought a decided improvement for December. This 
year’s Christmas business showed an average. increase 
of 25% over last year, with a low reported as 10% 
and a high of 40%. It is interesting to point out 
that the 40% high, reported in one case, was by one 
of the exclusive ready-to-wear stores. 

These percentages are fully comparable with data 
contained in the monthly business review of the Elev- 
enth Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, which reports 
department store sales in this district, for 1934 through 
November, as showing a gain of 22.4% over the same 
period for last year and with Dallas showing a gain 
of 27.9%. 

As to prices and packages, the trend is decidedly 
toward higher priced merchandise, with package sizes 
ranging from unchanged in three instances, to larger 
in the other two. 

Even though there may be some minor inconveniences 
accompanying the N.R.A., Retail Code and Manu- 
facturers’ Code, stores on the whole report strict ad- 
herence and feel that the general effect is helpful. 
All stores contacted, report that they would prefer 
that all code regulations be retained. 

The main criticism of Codes has to do with in- 
creased number of employees. Since sales are on higher 
priced merchandise, which requires a somewhat more 
specialized sales force, some stores have not felt justi- 
fied in adding additional employees. The effect of 
higher unit prices per package, in no cases caused 
criticism from the stores and they report but little 
comment in this direction from their customers. 

Buyers are decidedly optimistic and look forward 
to 1935, with the belief that it will show equally 
satisfactory gains. 
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Georgia and Florida 


N increase of at least 30 per cent in sales of 

toiletries is reported for Florida and southern 
Georgia for the last six months of 1934 as compared 
with the same period a year ago, culminating in an 
increase of 27 per cent in Christmas business over 
Christmas of 1933. Large department stores, chain 
stores and metropolitan drug stores report a large per 
cent increase over suburban sales for the Christmas 
period, indicating that the bulk of the Christmas sales 
went to the larger cities, and city sales went to the 
larger down town outlets. However, leading stores 
in smaller towns report an increase of at least 25 
per cent over Christmas of last year. 

Despite rumors of dissatisfaction with the N.R.A., 
the Retail Code and the Manufacturers’ Code, few 
managers and buyers in Florida and the Georgia area 
surveyed would dispense with the code provisions, even 
though they deny they have benefitted. Lack of bene- 
fits was unanimously blamed on lack of strenuous 
enforcement of code provisions and enforcement is 
seen as necessary before retailers will profit from code 
provisions. 

The trend of toilet goods sales in this area for the 
first six months of 1935 will continue the positive 
demonstration shown during the last six months that 
customers of cosmetic outlets are buying quality pro- 
ducts to the exclusion of larger-packaged, lower-priced 
lines. vee 

“Three months ago our sales of higher-priced lines 
began an amazing increase,” reported the manager of 
the toiletries in one of the largest department stores in 
Florida. “This trend analyzed, is that the public is 
buying quality in small packages in a volume that in- 
creases every month.” 


Detroit 


IX major retail outlets, report better business with 

good prospects for 1935. There is some loss of 
confidence in the Codes, though this was not voiced 
directly. Some believed that suspension of restrictions 
would be a good thing for the industry. 

A vice-president of the largest local chain drug 
store system in the area said: “our toilet goods business 
for the last six months of 1934 was 18% better than 
for the same period in 1933. Our Christmas toilet 
goods business was 22‘/ better than last year. Higher 
priced merchandise is in greater demand, particularly 
perfumes.” 

The toilet goods buyer of the ‘““World’s Largest Drug 
Store” claims that both the six month period ending 
in December and Christmas business in toilet goods 
was much better than a year ago. Their customers 
are looking for higher priced merchandise too. He 
believes it would be better if all Code restrictions were 
removed, but would not elucidate on the how or where- 
fore. 


The district manager of a very large National chain 
drug store system told us: “Up to December Ist, our 
toilet goods business was lower for the six months 
than in 1933; but after this date is was 20°% better. 
Our Christmas business was 15 to 20% better.” He 
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did not believe that the different Codes pertaining 
to the drug store hurt at all, as a matter of fact he 
was in favor of a much higher code minimum on resale 
of cosmetics. 

The merchandising manager of a chain drug store 
system catering to high class trade, said: ‘Business 
in toilet goods during the last six months of 1934 
was about 15{% ahead of that in 1933 for the same 
time. Our Christmas business was about 20% better.” 
This chain, practically the largest chain outlet for 
quality toilet goods in the area, finds that salon treat- 
ment lines are in greater demand, and they hope to 
capitalize in this respect in the early part of 1935, 
They also find that customers are shopping for quality 
rather than for quantity at a price. This being par- 
ticularly true of perfumes. 

The toilet goods buyer of the largest department 
store, which caters to high class and middle class trade, 
and is probably the largest single outlet for toilet 
preparations in Detroit says that business in the last 
half of 1934 was much better than the same period 
in 1933. The Christmas business in toilet goods was 
“way ahead” of last Christmas. He finds salon lines 
to be in greater demand as were all higher priced 
toiletries. Large sizes of quality goods were in better 
demand too. 

The toilet goods buyer in another large department 
store, catering to the working class in particular, says 
that business throughout the latter half of 1934 was 
about as great as for the same period in 1933. The 
Christmas business was about 12 to 15% better than 
in 1933. This store finds that the average lady will 
spend 30 cents more for cosmetics than she would 
previously. 


Milwaukee 


MPROVED toilet preparations’ sales for the last six 

months of 1934 as compared with the same period 
of 1933 as well as better Christmas business in 1934 
as compared with 1933 was reported by drug and de- 
partment store buyers in the Milwaukee territory. The 
percentage of increase reported ranged from 10 to 
20 per cent. This improvement is also mirrored in 
credit reports issued by the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce Credit bureau, which numbered approxi- 
mately 104,247 in 1934 as compared with 91,963 the 
year previous. 

In some instances no change in customer buying 
trend was reported, with the dollar item continuing 
the most popular in 1934 the same as the previous year. 
Others declared there has been a trend toward cheaper 
toiletries with a tendency toward lower priced goods 
and smaller packages. As a result, these stores plan 
to feature medium priced merchandise during the first 
six months of 1935 while the others will continue along 
the policies they have used in the past. 

The popular opinion is that the various codes have 
helped the sale of toilet preparations, and the answer 
to the question whether it be preferred that all code 
restrictions on toilet preparations be removed, is a 
unanimous “no.” While toilet preparations under the 
code, in the majority of instances, are being sold at 
the minimum prices, thereby permitting only a small 
profit, nevertheless, it is helping stores to operate on a 
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more equal price basis and eliminating underselling each 
other. 

Despite the-favorable improvement in business re- 
ported for 1934 over the previous year, buyers believe 
there is room for further advancement and look for- 
ward optimistically to 1935. They point to the fact 
that many people, largely because of the minimum price 
provisions of the code, have held off buying and as soon 
as they are convinced that the minimum prices are 
here to stay, will increase their purchases. 

Although perhaps not entirely satisfied with the 
operation of the codes in all their departments, few 
would venture any suggestions for modifications or 
changes in the codes at the present time. 


Des Moines 


HE cosmetic business in Des Moines is definitely 

on the upgrade, it is indicated by a survey of rep- 
resentative retail outlets. There was a better year’s 
business and a much better Christmas business, in 
spite of the fact that CWA money that poured into 
local coffers just before Christmas in 1933 was not 
present this year. 

The increase is due to more customers buying, rather 
than a free easy spending spree, it is the general opinion. 
“Buyers are still conservative,” they say. “There’s 
a hint of gaiety in the buying, but people are more 
value-conscious than ever.” 

The downward trend in cheaper and smaller pack- 
ages has been checked. One firm, a member of a 
chain of department stores last year announced in this 
survey that they would for the year 1934 turn their 
department into a ten to twenty-five cent department, 
with emphasis on the small package. This year, they 
are acknowledging this plan a failure and will resume 
regular sized packages of nationally advertised pro- 
ducts as well as their own line. 

A chain drug store featuring cut rates as much as 
possible under code rulings finds that people will buy 
larger packages as an investment in cosmetics, if it 
is a better value than the small package. 

The outstanding department store also found a slight 
increase in the demand for larger and better packages. 
This was accentuated by a better attitude on the part 
of the customer, a willingness to spend if wisely done. 

The conservative down town drug store that main- 
tains the regular prices on toiletries found an increase 
in their business over the year before, and rising to a 
sudden peak at Christmas. In line with their type 
of merchandising, they were planning on leaning to- 
ward the single item package, rather than group buy- 
ing. 

“We have nothing to gain by overstocking them 
on a group sale with little or no profit,” they say. 
“We prefer to take our regular profit and sell item 
by item.” 

Inquiries regarding the effect of the code brought 
scarcely a reaction. It seems to have had very little 
effect. Where demonstrators were required to wear 
badges, they did so and no one even noticed it. Most 
department managers had no preference regarding the 
code. 

In two instances, however, the managers preferred 
to express no opinion regarding code effects. They 
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represented stores who formerly had used their toilet 
goods section for below cost bait to attract people to 
their store. Their business did not show increase and 
they refused to give an opinion on the code. 


Salt Lake City 


HE toilet preparations business in Salt Lake City 

in 1934 was substantially better than the previous 
year’s. Some of those interviewed reported a gain of 
20% to 25%, but all had a good increase. The im- 
provement in the Christmas business was more no- 
ticeable than for the year as a whole. 

No trends were noticed. One or two merchants 
observed that staple goods were strong. Others said 
it was a little too early for them to notice a trend. 

Those who did not praise the codes—and quite a 
number did—did not condemn them. Several said 
their effect on the toilet business had been good. No 
one wanted to remove the restrictions, and there were 
no suggestions offered for changing or modifying these 
codes, but a few thought they would accomplish more 
if upheld by everyone. 

On the whole, higher priced goods were in favor 
but not necessarily larger quantities, for about as 
many said the call for smaller packages was as great 
as the demand for larger. 


Pacific Northwest 


“ALES of toiletries in the last six months of 1934 

were reported by leading druggists and department 
stores to have increased from 10 to 20 per cent over 
sales in the corresponding period of 1933; by chain 
stores to have increased approximately 10 per cent. 
and by firms buying for or controlling groups of 
stores as “comparing favorably” or “showing an in- 
crease.” The same progress was not reported by smaller 
independent stores in outlying districts, who held that 
there was little change between the two periods. 

Christmas business was reported by all stores as 
being far above that of 1933, particularly in perfumes 
and toiletry sets, some stores showing as much as 
200 per cent increase in perfume sales. One firm, 
buying for 31 stores reported an almost complete sell 
out on toiletry sets averaging from $3 to $6 a set. 
Department store drug departments and leading drug 
stores sold perfumes by the bottle rather than bulk 
as in former years, and in all toiletries the tendency 
was toward better quality and larger size, with little 
sales resistance on the part of the customer. On the 
other hand, chain stores reported greater call this year 
for small sizes and lower priced goods. Small inde- 
pendent stores reported selling small quantities but 
better quality. 

Independent firms declared their intention to push 
staples of good quality in 1935, rather than sales 
specials, due to a definite customer demand for well 
known and established brands of merchandise. Both 
chain and independent stores credited this trend to 
national radio and magazine advertising. One store re- 
ported a phenomenal increase in sales of lipsticks, with 
preference for indelible types with automatic cases. 
One firm, controlling 5 drug stores, said that capitaliz- 
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ing on any one trend would depend upon codes en- 
forced in 1935. 

It was held by a majority of the stores that N.R.A. 
code restrictions made for fewer sales on stop prices 
but aided the sales of others, and that on the whole 
tended to stabilize prices. All interviewed, with the 
exception of one firm controlling a group of stores, 
wished to see the code restrictions continued on toil- 
etries. They held, however, that while the requirement 
that no items be sold under wholesale cost per dozen 
protected against underselling cost price, it did not 
allow the smaller store sufficient margin of profit in 
competition with firms with larger buying power. 
Some held that the 10 per cent manufacturers’ sales 
tax was an unfair discrimination against cosmetics since 
women now regard them as necessities and resent the 
increased cost of the commodity. 

Chain stores refused to make any statement concern- 
ing N.R.A. restrictions other than that they thought 
it a good idea. One department store held them to 
be not sufficiently enforced, and one firm, controlling 
a group of stores said it felt that all retail price re- 
strictions should be removed and actual net cost to 
the dealer be made the lowest selling price. Inde- 
pendent stores, both large and small, held that the 
passage of the Capper-Kelly fair trade bill would im- 
prove the condition of all stores materially. 


Pacific Coast 


gene in toilet preparations during the last half 
of 1934 was approximately 15 per cent better 
than in 1933 according to executives of retail outlets 
in important Coast cities. Christmas business topped 
last year’s by a substantially higher percentage in the 
opinion of these executives although in most instances 
definite figures are not available at the time of writing 
this report. 

There was a marked trend toward small sizes of 
the more expensive lines and away from “cheap” goods. 
At the end of the year this tendency toward better 
classes of goods was also extended to the larger sizes 
which, during Christmas week, were hard to keep in 
stock on account of the pressing demand from gift 
buyers. 


The code was not criticized although in some in- 
stances it was to some extent scoffed at. Opinion 
in Coast stores is that the code is a good thing where 
it is generally enforced but that enforcement in this 
section has not been good enough to give it a thor- 
ough test. No suggestions for changes could be elicited 
from those interviewed, but some expressed the opinion 
that codes should relate only to wages and hours and 
that so-called “trade practice” provisions should be 


dropped. 


Splendid in Every Respect 


Father Adam J. Keller, University of Detroit 


May I congratulate you on the high character of your 
magazine. It is splendid in every respect. And to clinch 
my assertion I am enclosing a year’s subscription for the 
same. THE AMERICAN PERFUMER is sufficiently tech- 
nical to interest the student, and not too much so to 
intimidate the practical man. 
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Campaign on Taxes Opens 
(Continued from Page 547) 


the approval of manufacturers while safeguarding the 
public interests by an unbiased supervision. 


The Copeland bill provides for stricter supervision 
over the manufacture of foodstuffs, drugs and cosmetics 
than is possible under the old measure guiding such 
work, but introduces a new element by proposing the 
establishment of two committees from which political 
appointees will be strictly barred. 

He would have a five-man committee on_ public 
health and a seven-member committee on food standards 
appointed by the President, but with the proviso written 
into the bill as follows: 

“No person who is a member of the Department of 
Agriculture or who has a financial interest in the manu- 
facture, advertising, or sale of any food, drug or cosme- 
tics shall be eligible to serve on the committee on public 
health, or as a member from the public on the com- 
mittee on food standards.” 

The bill also directs that the public health committee 
would include only persons designated “with a view 
to their distinguished standing and interest in public 
health and without regard to their political affiliations.” 


This is a complete reversal of the program espoused 
at the last session of Congress by the Administration 
in the Tugwell bill which would have given the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture complete control over food, drug 
and cosmetics manufacture. 

Provision also is made for court review of appeals 
from decisions by the projected committees, whereas the 
old Tugwell bill would have made the Secretary of 
Agriculture the last seat of appeal from decisions that 
would have been made by the Department in the first 
instance. 

Frank A. Blair, president of the Proprietary Associa- 
tion, is sponsoring a bill different from that introduced 
by Senator Copeland. This bill was prepared by James 
F. Hoge, legal representative of a number of food and 
drug manufacturers and counsel for the Proprietary As- 
sociation. The bill covers most of the points brought 
out as defects in the present law at the hearing on the 
Copeland and other bills at the last session of Congress. 
It is expected to be introduced in the near future. 


Trade Commission Activities 


The Federal Trade Commission recently handed down 
two stipulations affecting the manufacture of cosmetics 
and supplies for barber shops and beauty parlors. 

In the first stipulation, Dermay Perfumes, Inc., of 
347 Fifth avenue, New York City, agreed to desist 
from using the word “Paris” on labels affixed to pack- 
age products. It had been alleged that this led purchas- 
ers to believe that their place of business was, in part, 
in Paris and that various brands of talcum powder sold 
by the company were of French origin. 


The other stipulation contained an agreement by V. 
J. Curcio, of 217 Custer Ave., Jersey City, N. J., to 
cease using the words “manufactured by” on permanent 
waving machines sold by his company, which in fact 
were manufactured by others. 
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Promotion by Demonstrators 
(Continued from Page 543) 


demonstrator had been allowed to feel that a real in- 
terest was taken in her well-being rather than in how 
many sales she could make in a given time; had every 
courtesy and the maximum amount of co-operation 
been extended to her, the chances are nine out of ten 
that her sales would have mounted steadily and she 
would have developed into a really fine saleswoman, 
with an increasing list of satisfied customers to her 
credit. 

Always to remember that selling is a mental pro- 
cess, to recognize that fact all along the line, from 
the selection of the demonstrator to the end of her year 
with an organization—in that length of time she will 
be able to prove her ability—to keep that process alert 
and progressive, to add it to its outward expression in 
the form of personality; to reinforce it with adequately 
applied psychology; to handle the whole problem of 
demonstration tactfully, wisely, with due allowance for 
store conditions, buyer’s exigencies, merchandise man- 
ager’s responsibilities; to treat all these different units 
justly and comprehendingly; to pay fair salaries for 
excellent service rendered; to encourage constructive 
thinking and to differentiate between initiative and ag- 
gression; to replace vacancies promptly and adequately 
—is to have successful demonstrators who stay sold 
on the line and sell customers intelligently and add to 
the manufacturer’s profit and prestige. 

To choose the wrong person for the store; to inflict 
upon the buyer’s already well occupied curriculum still 
another problem; to listen to gossip that drifts in from 
various sources, thus becoming another addict to a 
whispering campaign; to place blame regardless of the 
circumstances involved; to forget even temporarily 
that a demonstrator is in the front line trench con- 
stantly and so her amunition must be of the right 
‘calibre; to consider her of minor importance and not 
care whether or not she knows it; to pay her as little 
as it is possible to get her for; to ignore her suggestions 
or to believe every word she says is an accurate picture 
of store conditions; to employ her and then forget 
her, except the reports of her sales on pay day; to 
expect her to deliver because she is attractive—is to 
court disaster and to fail in achieving the ultimate 
purpose in view. 

There is one signally obvious reason for handling 
demonstrations with discernment and intelligence, and 
that is that all the weary months and years of ex- 
perimentation and arduous labor that goes into creat- 
ing and perfecting a packaged product have been 
toward one end—to make it pass the critical inspection 
and please the taste of the ultimate consumer, to sell 
her and to have her so satisfied that she not only re- 
purchases, herself, but is an enthusiastic booster for it 
among her friends. 

All toward that goal, and the demonstrator is the 
most potent factor in the whole process! No matter 
how sold the buyer is, he or she is not going to sell 
the customer; that’s the demonstrator’s job! Therefore, 
if she fails to go about it adequately, all the hours, 
months, years of planning are wasted—lost motion— 
utterly useless—time, money, effort gone for nothing. 
Irreparable harm may result, public antagonisms be 
aroused, good prospects forever lost—IS the demonstra- 
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tor worth choosing with discrimination, training with 
care and managing tactfully? 

Here are a few instances out of many, that point 
out the flagrant mistakes that are made, but followed 
by happy endings when those mistakes were rectified. 

One large store had been persistently in the red on 
a manufacturer’s books. There was a demonstrator 
in that store who was being paid a regular amount for 
service that had been supposed to be adequate. In- 
vestigation showed that she was selling more of another 
line than she was of the one from which she was draw- 
ing her salary, and that information was gained by 
going behind the counter and working beside her all 
morning. Observation and deduction combined to 
reason out the fact that she was subsidized by the other 
line. 

Behind the same counter was a girl who listened in- 
telligently as each customer was sold, and, quietly ab- 
sorbing each detail, proceeded to sell the line in question 
a number of times when the customer was undecided. 
At noon the buyer was approached and asked if he 
had any objection to switching the line to the girl 
whose interest was apparent. She was not a demon- 
strator, but a store employee. His reply was “Not if 
you can do it without hurting any feelings and upsetting 
department morale. I’m as anxious to get results from 
that line as you are—we’ve got it in and it hasn’t 
been going too well, but I haven’t known why. I 
didn’t reorder because I thought maybe our customers 
couldn’t be sold on it.” 

The present demonstrator was taken to lunch, but 
not to task! Understanding her regard for the other 
line, it was tactfully suggested that it was perhaps 
to her own interest to devote all her time to it—since 
the requirements were less elastic and full time would 
certainly bring her larger returns than divided time 
between the two lines, with consequent less remunera- 
tion from each. “Could it be taken care of without 
difficulty?” Perhaps it could, at least the effort could 
be made, and if the buyer agreed, would she impart 
as much of her knowledge of the line as she had time 
for, to whoever might take it over? “Yes, indeed!” 
Glad to be relieved of the responsibility, the matter was 
so left. 

The other girl was asked if she would be willing 
to take on the line providing it could be arranged. 
Already interested, she was pleased and flattered at 
the opportunity. At dinner that night, she was verb- 
ally given numerous facts which she readily absorbed, 
and literature left with her by means of which she 
would be enabled to learn a great deal more. 

From that day on, the store came out of the red 
into the black, and as a direct result, a fourteen hun- 
dred dollar order came through—and more kept coming 
right along. A delighted salesman, a relieved buyer, 
both wrote enthusiastic letters to the home office. 
Nothing but increased good-will resulted from that 
change, but the first girl should never have been put 
on the line in the first place. The natural choice was 
the one who finally took it over. 

From an important store the buyer wrote to the 
home office and also told the salesman in the territory 
that he was dismissing the demonstrator because she 
was not getting maximum results. Her reports. had 
been excellent—what could the trouble be? It de- 
veloped that friction between the buyer and the dem- 
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onstrator had occurred because he had told her she 
didn’t need information about a particular line to sell 
it; if she was a good saleswoman she could sell it any- 
how. It was perfectly plain, after talking with each 
of them, that there was a definite prejudice on the 
buyer’s part. She was transferred to another store in 
the same city, where the buyer has a proven record 
for fairness. She is there today, and her sales reports 
are consistently good. She should have been put there 
in the first place; it was her natural habitat. 

The prevalent tendency among many manufacturers 
is to choose youth and beauty, when they see it, quite 
apart from other considerations. As such, it does not 
make good. Only when coupled with intelligence, a 
real desire to be of service, ability to see the customer’s 
point of view, initiative, patience and a natural ten- 
dency to be diplomatic, can it achieve results. And 
always, experience in the industry can counterbalance 
and overweigh it, regardless of age. 

One of the most successful demonstrators I know, 
is a grandmother! True, she doesn’t look it. She is 
smart, up to the minute in appearance and personality 
and extremely modern in her mental outlook, but her 
beautifully coiffed hair is white; she has a list of cus- 
tomers who have followed her from one store to an- 
other, for years—she is invariably called upon to fill 
a vacancy when pinch-hitting is necessary. She is 
dependable, always courteous and tactful, and she knows 
the line she sells from a to z. She has made it her 
business to learn not only every detail concerning her 
line, but how her ‘customers’ minds work, what they 
need, what will suit them best; how to render friendly, 
interested service, how to make and keep satisfied cus- 
tomers, and every day she is building up sales and pres- 
tige for the manufacturer she represents. Thus she is 
infinitely more valuable, both to her employer and to 
the store, than many of her younger competitors. 

A well-known line, which had had a reputation for 
being exclusive and expensive, put a demonstration in 
an unimportant chain drug store in a poor location. 
In spite of radio advertising and a store window tie-up, 
the sales were extremely low. Even a good demonstra- 
tor couldn’t have done a good job under those con- 
ditions. Nor, in my opinion, is it good policy to ever 
place an open demonstration in amy drug-store, no 
matter how good a store it may be, regardless of loca- 
tion. Only in comparatively few cases will any dem- 
onstration pay. 

Psychologically, the reason for this is obvious. 
Women, when they go into a drug-store, are not 
shopping-minded. They go in to buy something they 
need or want in a hurry. When they wish to shop 
for perfumes, cosmetics or toiletries, they go to a de- 
partment store or specialty shop. They rarely take 
time to listen to a demonstrator. 

The smaller town trade is a different story; there 
the drug-store is the natural Mecca for such things, 
but there is not enough business to support a dem- 
onstrator, though some firms maintain travelling ones 
for the purpose. 

In the metropolitan areas, however, transient trade, 
composed for the most part, of people from out of town 
who are not familiar with the city, and, if they are 
staying in a hotel, usually patronize a drug-store nearby, 
forms the bulk of trade for which demonstrations in 
these stores are maintained. 
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Aside from these, men buy most of the toilet goods 
sold in drug-stores, and there is one element here that 
most manufacturers overlook. When men buy perfumes, 
for instance, they usually purchase larger sizes than 
women, but they do so because they are told that such 
and such a perfume is one of the best on the market 
and a universal favorite with women. Whereas a 
woman buys by preference for odor or brand. Con- 
tainers play a large part with both purchasers. 

But how many women receiving a bottle of per- 
fume or expensive cosmetics or toiletries, which they 
may not particularly like, take them back and exchange 
them for something they do like? 

Check up on this among druggists and women— 
which last would be difficult, because they rarely admit 
this fact, except confidentially, to one of their own 
sex—and the figures will astonish the average manu- 
facturer. It accounts, at least in part, for the fact 
that drug-stores that used to carry a fair stock of 
large sizes of perfumes, cosmetics and toiletries, are 
now ordering smaller sizes chiefly, and fewer of them. 
In the aggregate, demonstrations that are confined to 
the better department stores and specialty shops are the 
ones that bring up sales at the end of the year. 

One particular grievance has been brought to my 
attention by the majority of demonstrators, time and 
again. It is so easily remedied, so small an item in 
comparison with the many useless expenditures, at 
the end of the fiscal year; so important to the indi- 
vidual demonstrator, looms with a magnitude so great 
for such a little thing, that I wonder why manufac- 
turers do not think of it themselves, before it has a 
chance to become a grievance. 

True enough, the demonstrator’s pride is involved, 
and unless interest is taken to promote her personal 
satisfaction with her line, she will never speak of 
it, but it is there, an invisible chip on the shoulder 
of many a successful demonstrator. It can be more 
clearly expressed in the words of one of the best dem- 
onstrators I know. 

“Do you know,” she confided to me, “that as long 
a time as I have sold this line, never once has a bottle 
of any of the perfumes, even a tiny one, been given 
to me? You know I love ‘Blank,’ but I can’t afford 
to buy it, and I have to take my joy in it out of selling 
it to other people, and breathing in the fragrance when 
it is on other women.” 

“Do they know you like ‘Blank’ so well?” I asked. 

“Of course not! Whom would I tell? No one 
would care, and I certainly wouldn’t want them to 
think I was hinting! Every Christmas the buyer gets 
a bottle of perfume from dozens of different firms— 
and some of them she doesn’t even like, because very 
few of them take the trouble of finding out what she 
prefers; they just give the buyers the most popular 
odor in the line or the poorest seller, and let it go at 
that. But we girls never get a thing. It isn’t that 
we mind, exactly,—but, you know—it doesn’t seem 
as if they really appreciate what we do—no matter 
what we sell. Seems not to make much difference; 
makes me feel a bit low in my mind sometimes— 
but anyway, I get a lot of fun selling to women who 
seem to like hearing what I have to say about the 
things they buy. They always come back to me, you 
see.” She laughed and shied away from her grievance. 

Now that demonstrator sells a whale of a lot of mer- 
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chandise. I know, because I engaged her, and I’ve seen 
her sales reports over a period of time. I also know the 
firm that employs her thinks she’s valuable in terms 
of dollars and cents, yet I doubt whether anyone in 
that organiaztion knows how she feels about that one 
particular thing. And it matters, it really does, be- 
cause she’s a human being, an intelligent, refined one, 
who does a conscientious job; she has hopes and aspira- 
tions like the rest of us, and if some one in the or- 
ganization of the manufacturer whose line she sells, 
took sufficient personal interest in her to gratify that 
one wish which she’s had for years, the psychological 
effect of a mark of appreciation from her employer 
would go a long way toward raising her morale on 
hard, weary days when the front line trenches are busy, 
difficult places to be. 

If this were an isolated instance, it could be put down 
to individual temperament, but it isn’t. For several 
years I’ve been hearing different versions of the same 
story, in different stores, in different parts of the coun- 
try, from totally different types, employed by many 
different firms! 

This situation is not true of-alli-firms,.:either. ‘Some 
of them, are generous, others far-seeing-enongh to: rea- 
lize that it is good business to keep’ their-demonstrators 
sold on the line, and one of the best »ways to do it 
is to see that she has a gift of one of their own’ products 
once in a while, and I thoroughly agree with them! 

For this reason, apart from any» others, let us hope 
the time is not far distant when manufacturers are 
both canny and human enough to treat the whole prob- 
lem of demonstration from a well-rounded point of 
view, considering primarily one thing—that the law of 
business is the law of cause and effect, and upon their 
adopting that as a principle, may depend, in more ways 
than one, their ultimate success. 





More About Plastic Packaging 
(Continued from Page 546) 


you. He is working with you for the good of the 
product and without such information he really has 
no business quoting prices to you nor recommending 
the proper compound to be used. Therefore the fol- 
lowing questions you may as well be prepared to answer. 
Several molders have a similar questionnaire form which 
they ask the prospective purchaser to fill out. It is to 
be desired that other molders follow this practice, thus 
avoiding mistakes and planning more efficiently, to the 
good of everyone concerned. The questionnaire is as 
follows, with a word of explanation or enlargement 
where it seems indicated. 


Questionnaire 


What is the product to be packed in plastic? 

Does it contain strong solvents? 

Is it acid or alkaline (test with litmus paper if 

you don’t know.) 

4. Is product perfumed and must odor be retained 
without any change? (Alcohol attacks many of 
the plastic compounds but not all of them.) 

§. Is the product to come in direct contact with 

the plastic? 


wen 
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6. What is the moisture content of product? (AlI- 
though one might easily be alert to the necessity 
for only certain plastic compounds where creams 
are concerned it is also important to realize that 
even for powder boxes a fairly high water-resistant 
plastic is necessary. Also, expansion in jars differs 
from expansion in jar caps. Actual expansion in 
small containers such as rouge boxes is so small 
that it is not important, but in three inch diameter 
jars it becomes vital and must be taken into ac- 
count. The cap will not expand in proportion to 
the jar and the result is a too tight cap, easily 
broken or not easily removed. Hence importance 
of knowledge of the moisture content of the 
product. ) 

7. What is the design? 

8. Has design been checked and passed by the molder 
for economical production? 

9. What color is desired and how exact must color be? 

10. What finish or surface effect is desired (might be 
glossy or dull.) 

11. Must the walls of the container be arbitrarily thick 
or thin? (If thick the plastic suffers less from 
water absorption and there is extra strength. There 
is of course a minimum thinness beyond which it 
is impractical to go for reasons mentioned. ) 

12. If caps are desired will they be put on by hand 
or machine? 

13. Are other-parts of the package to be made of other 
materials? What? 

14. Do they conform with. A.G.A. thread specifica- 
tions? (glass and paper. are always safe: materials 
to use in connection with plastic. Glass manufac- 
turers have perfected neck finishes for use of plas- 
tic closure and for the newer long skirted: caps. 
Often cost on caps, particularly large size ones, 
can be reduced by using a less expensive material 
in plastic for the cap than may be required for 
the jar.) 

15. What are the liner requirements? (Proper liners 
should be recommended by the supplier of the cap 
and should also be tested by the toilet goods manu- 
facturer. Wax board alone is seldom sufficient but 
there are today some real improvements in liners. 
For appearance sake chemically treated covers over 
lines in shades matching the cap or in foil are 
smarter, I think.) 

In addition there are details of molding which the 
molder must go over with the toilet goods manufac- 
turer pertinent to the individual job. 

There’s one more point I want to cover on the prac- 
tical side of things before I turn to the aesthetic. Manu- 
facturers frequently ask whether or not the wide use 
of plastics on chain store merchandise is not cheapen- 
ing them for quality products. I believe plastics can 
be utilized in any and all of the price fields provided 
it is done with discretion. If plastic suits the product 
and maintains a high utility rating as a package and 
is available at a price which the retail price of the 
product can absorb, then use it in any price range. 
There are great varieties in the quality of plastics avail- 
able. To use a plastic package which looks cheaply 
made, or of a lower grade plastic on a quality product 
is where the real trouble comes in. Consumers seldom 
take the trouble to praise but oh how they like to 
kick! Chain store quality of plastic belongs only in 
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chain stores. As long as the toilet goods manufacturer 
keeps it there everything will be swell! But when he 
cuts corners by using the cheaper grades of plastic on 
high priced products, accepts poor finishing to cut 
costs or inferior molds, he is straddling two markets. 
The hand blown, cut and polished perfume bottle is 
sister under the skin with the machine pressed bottle 
in the chain store. For both are glass after all. But 
customers know and recognize the difference. This is 
equally true of plastics. 

Now the decks are clear to talk about beauty in 
plastic. A number of samples of plastic in the illustra- 
tions will always remain, I think, as high points in fine 
molding and I’ll get around to them in just a minute. 

It is significant that one of the leading toilet goods 
manufacturers is now using a very great deal of plastic 
in packaging. This is Lentheric. A ‘house that con- 
siders the consumer’s tastes and needs to a high degree, 
offering only the finest type of products in the finest 
type of packages. Infinite care and attention is given 
to every package they bring out for their standard does 
not permit for any slipshod halfway methods. They 
are so enthusiastic over plastic that it becomes note- 
worthy. They speak from experience when they say 
that plastic has proved extremely successful for them 
and that they expect to use more of it from time to 
time. In fact several other packages are now under 
consideration. 

The accompanying illustration shows but one of their 
exceptionally lovely plastic displays which the depart- 
ment and better drug stores are only too glad to use— 
and use to the chent’s advantage. This is a lipstick 
testing display and every detail has been thought out 
carefully. The base of ivory plastic on black supports 
a mirror in which to do the testing. Two cubical con- 
tainers hold cleansing cotton and testing papers re- 
spectively and are marked accordingly. Between them 
is a bottle of a creamy liquid to remove the lipstick 
from the lips before the next test is made, and in the 
front are the four shades of lipstick. The display is 
very smart, attention getting, efficient and harmonious 
with other Lentheric products. The men’s products 
shown are but a small part of an extensive and prosper- 
ing line of men’s toiletries. The shaving bowl in ivory 
plastic is an achievement of design. Simple, handsome 
and also very practical. The shaving bowl retails for 
$1.25 and the soap refills for $.75. This item has been 
on the market a little over a year and its success has 
been marked. The talcum container of ivory plastic 
is capped by a gunmetal sifter and is on a narrow black 
plastic base. The ““Triolette” case is also ivory plastic 
with a medallion decoration in decalcomania, perfect in 
detail, delicate in color. The lovely little case contains 
three flacons of perfume and is ideal for the handbag 
or traveling case. The size is such that when the per- 
fume is used up it can become a cigaret case. This 
retails for $5.00. Behind these products you will see a 
very smart ivory white plastic tray which was ‘part of a 
special Christmas ensemble, holding three decanters. It 
can be used for many purposes. Notice especially the 
handsome metal inlay that shows craftsmanship of a 
high order. 

The other photographs show, I believe, a wide selec- 
tion of containers in addition to the ones illustrating 
the former section of this article. Space will not per- 
mit a detailed description of each. Three more rouge 
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containers draw attention to the importance of these 
little packages. Jar, bottle and tube caps exemplify 
breadth of possibilities in the direction of closures. Some 
of these are extremely attractive and would be dis- 
playedto even better advantage on the containers for 
which they were designed. 

The next photograph shows two shaving bowls, the 
“Mennen” green bowl ‘and “Williams” blue bowl, the 
“Gem” green razor case and the black “B-D” 
case. 


razor 
The four cream jars are as follows: The charm- 


ing “Devon Milk Cleanser” in ivory plastic, topped by 
a spherical green knob. One of these jars is a 
pleasant variation from the straight sided standard jar 
design and is in blue and white with a black cap. The 
other two respectively are the blue and capped in white 
“Eversweet” fluted side jar and a lacquer red with a 
black cap, straight sided. 

Another illustration shows several manicure cases and 
bases and three face powder boxes. The white face 
powder box on the black base has an indentation across 
the top for a label and an opening at the bottom for 
the drum to be sealed over. There is also the black 
“Pinaud” box, handsomely designed. Another box 
is the “La Cross” manicure case, very rich in design 
and beautifully molded with compartments for the 
products. The red ‘“‘Cutex” box and the black ‘‘Glazo” 
box both have compartments for the separate products. 
The “Glazo” has a papeg.label while the other carries 
the name “Cutex,” embossed with a decorative motif. 
Across the back are the bases of the “Coty” manicure 
set in three sizes. It is interesting to note the care and 
precision of molding to accommodate the products in 
these three bases. 

The ‘other containers, some in use, some available, 
offer great possibilities for variety in merchandising 
them. They can practically all be used for a number 
of products and each is most worthy of reuse as a handy 
box or ornament. The large round black and white 
jars began life as an ash receiver and cigaret holder 
but would serve worthily for dusting powder or an 
assortment of dressing table gadgets. The large oblong 
box with a butterfly design is the “Mountain Varnish” 
manicure box and opens on a slant which adds interest 
to its construction. 

There are no compartments so that it can be used 
for jewelry, cigarets, or anything one desires. The 
large round semi-dull black container indicates many 
uses from powder, manicure sets, etc. etc. to a variety 
of reuses. Then, too, there is an innocent looking 
book which turns out to be a box in plastic in perfect 
imitation of a book. This idea offers possibilities also. 
The beautifully made plum colored box, low and square 
in shape, is certain to win praise and thanks from any 
woman for no matter what you pack in it—she’ll buy 
it for the box! The handsomely proportioned black 
box with a relief figure in a sunken medallion has a 
swank about it which is hard to analyse. Mark well 
the absence of sharp edges on this package. Then 
comes the antique effect “Luxor” dressing table box 
in ivory with the embossed design in a darker tone of 
ivory. It will linger long I imagine on each dressing 
table to which it finds its way for it has the advan- 
tage of being practical as well as decorative. So let 
us hope that this large group of really worth while 
plastic packages will inspire other manufacturers to 
set high records in this direction. 
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